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UST as you get more enjoyment from a football game when 


you have good seats—so you get more pleasure and more value 


from your car when you use Ethyl Gasoline. Ethyl develops all 


the extra performance of your motor. It doesn’t call time out 


for warming up on cold mornings or overheating on long 


drives. It’s the all-season, all-round, all-American gasoline. 


oline. 
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makes the 


DIFFERENCE 


LEADING oil refiners add Ethyl 
fluid to their good gasoline to form 
Ethy] Gasoline. Inside the engine of 
your car the Ethyl! fluid controls 
combustion. It makes gasoline de- 
liver more power and less harmful, 
wasteful heat. That is why Ethyl! 
makes your car run at its best every 
minute and at the same time saves 
Money on engine wear-and-tear. 


“ ERY. —_ 
| ai a ASOUN 
GASOLINE GASOLINE 


THE NEW higher standard of 
quality—adopted by every oil 
company that sells Ethy! Gasoline 
—makes it an even greater value 
than before. It widens still further 
Ethyl’s margin of superiority over 
regular gasoline. 




















FREEZING MORNINGS de- 
mand Ethyl’s quick-starting pow- 
er. Ethyl is the correct winter fuel 
—the correct fuel for every season 
of the year because the gasoline 
with which Ethyl fluid is mixed is 
specially refined to fit the weather 
in which it will be used. 





GASOLINE that is to be mixed 
with Ethyl must pass tests for all 
the qualities of good gasoline. Then 
Ethyl fluid is added in prescribed 
quantity to make that gasoline de- 
liver its power smoothly —evenly— 
safely — bringing out the best per- 
formance of your motor. After the 
finished Ethyl Gasoline is released 
for sale, samples are collected daily 
from pumps in all parts of the 
country. 





YOU ARE ALWAYS getting the 
right motor fuel for your car when 
you stop at the pump that bears 
this Ethyl emblem. You’re sure of 
value for your gasoline money when 
you buy Ethyl. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, New York City. Ethy} 


fluid contains lead. 
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RITANNICA owners tell 

us that the Britannica is 
the best investment they ever 
made. Using the Britannica 
daily, they are convinced that 
this is so. 


Not only in entertainment 
and in practical usefulness, 
but often in actual ‘dollars 
and cents” value, the Britan- 
nica pays for itself over and 
over again. 


Every time the Britannica 
is consulted, it offers author- 
itative information—and un- 
less you are informed, these 
days, you are handicapped. 


Do your children ask 
questions, too? 


A mother says she realizes 
her helplessness and inade- 
quacy as a parent most of all 
when her child asks her ques- 
tions about school work. “I 
ought to be able to help but I 
can’t,’ themothersays.‘‘ There 
is no reference library near our 
home—and besides, very often, 
it isn’t possible to rush off to 
the library whenever a ques- 
tion needs to be answered. 


“I am buying the Britan- 
nica because it seems the only 
way to meet what is to me a 
difficult and embarrassing sit- 
uation.” The Britannica, for 


SEND FOR FREE NEW BOOKLET TODAY ii 


Cc 


this woman and her child, has 
been an investment of no un- 
certain advantage. 


It will help you in 
many unexpected 
ways 


Other owners tell similar 
stories: How a camping party 
was equipped under the advice 
of the Britannica; how a law- 
yer won his case because of 
certain data quickly found in 
the Britannica; how inexperi- 
enced settlers in the Carolin- 
ian hills made themselves 
comfortable by first consulting 
the Britannica. 


In these and thousands of 
other instances people write us 
that the Britannica is the best 
investment they ever made. 


The range of the Britan- 
nica’s usefulness to men, wom- 
en and children is limitless. 
No subject under the sun is 
neglected by the 3,500 au- 
thorities who contributed. 


How to use your 


credit profitably—$5 
downand $5a month 


If it is not convenient for you 
to pay cash in full for the 
books, why not use your credit 
and take advantage of the 
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Why owners of the 
BRITANNICA say: 


“It’s the best 
investment I’ve ever made!” 


installment plan of buying? 
There is never a better time to 
buy the Britannica than now. 


Considering its size and 
authority and the beauty of 
its text and illustration, the 
Britannica is the least expen- 
sive encyclopaedia you can 
buy. How long, however, con- 
ditions will permit us to main- 
tain this low price is a difficult 
question. No one knows. 


Consequently we advise you 
to buy immediately—under 
the easy payment plan if you 
wish—which allows you alegit- 
imate use of your credit. Only 
$5 down will bring the set to 
you, and $5 a month over a 
short period enables you to 
have the immediate use of this 
highly useful set of books. 


Send the coupon today. A 
booklet by return mail gives 
you complete details of the 
Britannica, the easy thrift 
plan and the low prices. 


Richard M. Baker, Kent, Conn. 

“It is the best investment in books 
I ever made. A public library in the 
home, and a lifetime of reading with 
pleasure and achievement combined.” 


Frank Oberst, Forestdale, N. Y. 

“I believe this to be the most prof- 
itable investment any home could 
make.” 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


“One of the first things we must 
have for ourselves as well as our chil- 
dren is some kind of general reference 
library, and I find that the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica fills this need ad- 
mirably.”’ 


Send For Free 
Booklet 


Learn more about the new Bri- 
tannica today. Fill out the cou- 
pon and drop it in the mail. We 
will send you by return mail a 
large booklet free, rich in color 
plates, maps and sample pages, 
and containing a full description 
of the 24 volumes of the Britan- 
nica, its 3,500 contributors, the 
15,000 illustrations, many in 
color, and its 500 maps. You will 
learn about the low prices. Mail 
the coupon now. No obligation. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Name. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 

Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, 
your new illustrated booklet with color plates and maps 
from the latest Britannica, together with low price offer 
representing a saving of many dollars. 


2-Sun.-D-1 














Address 
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Pacific 
Coasting 


OOKING back over our Pacific 

Coasting trips of the past summer 
we find notes on several short excursions 
into various corners of the Bay Region, 
but the day that stands out above all 
others is the one spent in searching out 
and visiting the home of “John Marsh, 
Pioneer.”” Ever since reading Dr. Ly- 
man’s book by that name two years ago 
we have wanted to see where this color- 
ful John Marsh built his stone castle in 
the shadow of Mt. Diablo. The house, 
built in 1856, is still standing, is well 
preserved, and constitutes an interesting 
shrine for an interesting pilgrimage. To 
reach it follow the Marsh Creek road 
from Concord, but before you go read 
again, “John Marsh, Pioneer,” one of 
the best books about early California 
that has been written. 

* * 


Manufacturers of tents and camping 
equipment tell us that never before have 
there been so many families spending 
their vacation and holidays in gypsy 
fashion. To you who belong to this band 
of happy nomads we pass along these 
autumnal suggestions from an old timer 
about the care of tents. First, do not 
put away a tent when it is damp and do 
not store a tent in a damp place—mil- 
dew ruins canvas. If a tent is frozen, 
make as few folds as possible to avoid 
breaking the weave. Do not drag a tent 
any more than is necessary because fric- 
tion soon wears down the cloth. Lastly, 
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“In response to numerous 
requests” as radio an- 
nouncers say, here is a 
picture of Lou Richardson, 
managing editor of SUN- 
SET, taken while Pacific 


Coasting in Yosemite 


get a good brand of waterproofing and 
give your tent a coat of it each year— 
especially is this necessary if your tent 
is not of the very best material. 

x * 


Observed while Pacific Coasting . . . 
Two little boys arguing about the merits 
of their respective camp stoves... A 
family from Los Angeles camping in 
Yosemite, with their negro butler to do 
the work. . . . Great patches of wild fox- 
glove in bloom July 4th along the coun- 
try road that winds across the hills from 
Ft. Bragg to Laytonville. ... An outdoor 
dining room, made entirely of screen, in 
a shaded yard down in the San Joaquin 
Valley. .. . The picnic de luxe where the 
hostesses spread large sheets of canvas 
on the ground, making a much better 
covering than do automobile rugs and 
blankets. . . . The exquisite new variety 
of spirea developed by Mr. Rasmussen 
in the Roeding Memorial Park at Fresno. 

... The curiosity displayed when on a 
train trip through the desert we put a 
sheet of blue cellophane on the window 
to soften the glare. . . . The general 
friendliness and true western hospitality 
that still pervades the Great Open Spaces 
of Sunset Land. 

x * 

Back in the days when we had three 
or four hats at one time we had a leather 
hat box which accompanied us on our 
Pacific Coasting trips. Now that we 
wear our hat, the black enameled hat 
box has been converted into one of the 
slickest camp and picnic cases you ever 
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saw. In it there is room for the thermos 
bottle to stand upright, and space for 
the cups, cutlery and a part of the food. 
The pocket in the top is perfect for our 
new nested grill plates made of alum- 
inum. Being round and deep the hat 
box holds a great deal and yet occupies 
but little space on the floor of the car. 
You may not care to follow our hat box 
idea, but please do have a permanent 
picnic box of some sort, a place where 
dishes and equipment are always ready 
for use. And don’t stop having weekend 
picnics just because the calendar says 
summer is over. Every month js a picnic 
month here in the West. 
* * 


From the Division of Mines in San 
Francisco comes a bulletin concerning 
the depression “‘gold rush” that is going 
on in so many parts of the West. The 
bulletin states that in order to help this 
great army ofmen, women and children 
who are panning for gold in these west- 
ern hills, a new publication called “Min- 
ing in California” has been issued. This 
booklet describes how to use the gold 
pan, how to construct sluice boxes, 
methods of placer mining, manner of 
locating claims, and gives a great deal 
of helpful information to the amateur 
gold miner. This book may be obtained 
from the State Division of Mines, Ferry 
Building, San Francisco, or from any of 
the district offices of the state. The 
price is twenty-five cents a copy.—L. R. 
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rf OCATIONAL guidance” is to most of us a glittering 

generality quite unrelated to ourselves and our families. 
It is one of those subjects that we comfortably leave to the 
“experts,” while we concern ourselves with figuring how much 
we can pay on the bills this month, or what to have for dinner 
tonight. 

Such an attitude is highly unfortunate for the children. 
The burden of searching out a child’s individual abilities or 
trends belongs principally to the father and mother. It 
cannot be left serenely in the busy hands of high school 
“counselors.” No, vocational guidance is a required course 
of study for every set of parents. 

Present-day shifts and trends in economic conditions bring 
home to every thinking adult the fact that youngsters cannot, 
in justice to themselves and to the rest of the world, be pushed 
optimistically through elementary school, high school and 
perhaps university, then turned loose suddenly to shift for 
themselves. The world, it seems, is surfeited with bright 
young boys and girls who know how to conduct themselves 
gracefully on the dance floor of a hotel dining room, and who 
are perfectly willing to sit at a desk in any office from nine 
to five daily, but who have little idea as to what in the way 
of real accomplishment might be expected of them. 


Unpopular though the idea is in academic circles, I contend 
that it is unfair to fit a child only for “gracious living,” and 
not equip him at the same time with means for making a 
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Eucalyptus at home—at Leura, 
Blue Mountains, Australia. 
Photograph by Lionel Bridge 


living. After all, no matter how high-minded one is, he cannot 
live very graciously without an income of some sort. 

What that vocation may be depends chiefly upon the apti- 
tude of the individual child. We must recognize that children 
differ. Some work best with concrete things. Such need a 
trade, business or profession that enables them to work with 
their hands as well as their minds—perhaps printing, or car- 
pentering, or chemistry, or work in a store. Others do best 
in the field of the abstract—teaching, accounting, research or 
the like. Most of us need “a little of both, if you please,” for 
our fullest and best-rounded development. Certainly training 
a child to use his hands dexterously will never be a liability 
to him, whatever line of work he may choose. Rather it will 
be an asset to him always, and particularly so when old age 


comes upon him. 


ON’T let yourself nurture any preconceived ideas as to 

what your child must or must not do. Don’t attempt 
to pour him into a mold built around some frustrated ambition 
of your own. Do strive to give him such equipment that he 
will be able to make his own way in the world, regardless of 
what the local or national or world economic conditions may 
be when he steps out of school and attempts to stand alone. 
Vocational guidance means helping a child to find his own road 
to success, giving him the best equipment within one’s power, 
and then letting him go unhampered along that road.—G. 4. C. 
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Read this Story. Then 
Follow the Author’s 
Footsteps Across the 
Sands and Waste Lands 


By 
J. E. Morhardt, Jr. 





Let's Go to the Desert 


ANY of us will go camping in Cali- 

fornia deserts this winter. Many 
of us who would like to go won’t: fearing 
such trifles as sand, thirst, tarantulas, 
snakes, heat, lack of scenery and a few 
other minor details. Perhaps, at being 
shown the ease of such an adventure, 
others will pluck up courage to explore 
more of California. 

We in this state have the desert right 
at our doorstep: in fact, especially in the 
south, we often have it in our lap. It 
extends along the entire eastern edge of 
the state, enabling us to sample the en- 
tire range of weather and forestation in a 
single day. Most of us stay as far away 
from it as possible, only venturing out 
when business demands; traversing it as 
a necessary evil in getting elsewhere. 


We have been brought up to imagine 
the desert hostile, sun-baked, treach- 
erous; full of skeletons and poisonous 
wells. We see the pioneers struggling 
through the deep sand, dying from thirst, 
wandering from mirage to mirage in a 
lost hell of heat. We cross it by train, 
complaining at the fine dust which sifts 
into everything. We expect trees, 
people, buildings; life as we find it else- 
where. We must confess ourselves 
frightened at the thought of spending 
a single night in its wilderness. So, 
having completely deluded ourselves, 
we stay away. 

Some of our fears are true; some were 
true at one time; some were never true. 
We need a complete mental overhaul to 
appreciate our great western deserts. 
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To begin with, the desert is hot. Only 
a fool or a Navajo Indian would will- 
ingly spend a summer in its scorched 
sage valleys. But its range of tempera- 
ture is greater than most of us realize. 
In winter the desert can be frightfully 
and appallingly cold. We have camped 
a week in Death Valley and not once 
been warm enough to remove our 
sweaters; and that at a time when 
Telescope Peak was snowless. No, that 
argument is out: to the wise the desert 
is seldom too hot. From October to 
March the weather is more often than 
not equable. 

The nights are always cool in the 
winter. The first item on the prospec- 
tive campers list should be plenty of 
warm wraps and bedding. Then on 
getting into Death Valley and hearing 
the wind devils howling down out of the 
snow over the Panamints, you can 
cuddle up in bed under the wide reach 
of stars and enjoy it. When you get 
up in the morning with hoar frost all 
around you and a thin layer of ice on 
the water jug, you can put on a nice 
warm sweater and sing to the whole wide 
sweep of the Mojave desert; and start- 
ing out after packing, you can poke the 
cold mitts into driving gloves. 

These things are necessary for desert 
camping in the winter, especially if you 
are in the high desert or near the moun- 
tains. You may be reduced to shirt 
sleeves in the daytime but you'll need 
ear muffs after dark. 

Then there is the wild life. Many 
persons helieve that tarantulas, centi- 
pedes, scorpions and Gila monsters are 
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just hanging around the best camping 
spots eagerly awaiting customers. Maybe 
they are, but we’ve never seen them. 
Why, we’ve found more tarantulas on 
the Covina hills in a week than on the 
desert in ten years. Gila monsters are a 
curiosity in California and not excep- 
tionally dangerous, while scorpions and 
centipedes are as prevalent in the 
average Arizona home as in the sage- 
brush. As for rattlesnakes, you see 
them occasionally but they are not 
interested in you, so why worry. In 
fact the whole of the available carnivora, 
insectivora, and reptilia are much more 
afraid of you than vice versa. Here are 
the main injunctions. 

Don’t bother about a hair rope. It 
went out with the free lunch. If a 
rattler or any kind of a snake (they’re 
all rattlers in the dark), tries to crawl 
in bed with you, let him, and give him 
a good chance to go to sleep before you 
decamp. It really does happen that 
snakes looking for warmth crawl inside 
blankets, but gracious, we’ve never 
even seen one; and for that matter I’d 
much rather have a snake than a second 
story man, with the odds well up to see a 
burglar before you would ever see a 
snake. The only animal you are likely 
to see is the kangaroo mouse dancing 
on the sand in the moonlight or hopping 
across the road in front of the car. 
These dainty little fellows and many, 
many rabbits will keep you company 
wherever you go. 

It may be well to shake out your boots 
and clothing carefully when you arjse in 
the morning, to dislodge any of our 
‘ittle animal friends from ants on up. 
It is much better to leave your clothes 
in a valise or in the car, as there is often 
a very heavy dew. 

While we are on the subject of sleeping 
it might be well to add a word on method 
and equipment. Sleeping bags of any 
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You might say that we rush in where automobiles 
Sear to tread—except that “rush” is not the word 


sort are vastly superior to loose bed 
rolls, however pinned up. Those with 
side zippers are most easily arranged. 
Moreover, it takes fewer blankets with 
a sleeping bag. 

If you want to sleep late don’t face 
the East. The rising sun will wake you 
more quickly and efficiently than any 
alarm clock. Probably though, for the 
first few nights at least, you’ll be watch- 
ing the dawn come up out of a cold blue 
horizon and realizing what you’ve been 
missing all your life. Dawn on the 
desert is a miracle. From the time the 
eastern sky pales to turquoise till the 
edge of the sun mounts the blue mesa 
there is no lying back for sleep. Ghostly 
Joshua trees, gaunt against a lemon 
yellow sky; long gray-green sage valleys 
shafted with gold; range after range of 
cobalt, lavender, ultramarine moun- 
tains; red Nevada hills; the San Fran- 
cisco peaks rose-pink above a veil of 
mist; the Painted Desert fragile as a 
dream; the gigantic buttress of the 
Sierra Nevada lifting blue shoulders 
into the dawn. An endless march of 
beauty almost beyond our conception. 
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Cots and mattresses for those who 
like luxury, ground for the hardier ones. 
Mesquite branches or even white sage 
will help smooth out impossible spots. 
Take care to lay the stems toward the 
foot and build from the top down. Do 
not forget your hip holes, especially in 
sand. Lie down where you expect to 
put your bed and make a mark where 
your hip line is. Then dig a little 
trench across, having the edge nearest 
the feet lower. Test it until it conforms 
to your ideas of comfort and you will be 
less likely to awaken in the morning with 
a stiff neck. 

If you can, sleep with your head 
away ftom the wind. It is likely to get 
down the back of your neck at all odds. 
Don’t use a tent unless you have to, 
and I can think of only two reasons for 
such urgency. Rain... and that’s out 
—or privacy, which suggests this: get 
out by yourself, away from auto camps. 
The desert is big enough for the most 
modest, and no adequate appreciation 
of it can be gained through herding with 
a mob under a tent in an auto camp. 

Don’t camp too near cholla cactus. 
Any cactus is bad enough but cholla 
will get up and walk miles out of its way 
to help give you an adequate reception. 
You can’t see the dead spines on the 
ground but they’re there, and we re- 
member dolefully plucking minute barbs 
by the hour out of blankets laid down 
quite a distance from the nearest visible 
bush. You never get all of them, and 
they’re constantly poking into you. 
They will work through the casing of a 
tire in short order, and if left in the skin 
fester promptly. However, there is not 
nearly so much cactus in the desert as 
most persons believe, and a_ small 
amount of vigilance will serve to avert 
any mishaps. 

Don’t put your beds down until you 
are ready to use them, as they will 
collect sand, dirt, and other things. 

Don’t put your beds where the smoke 
from the fire will asphyxiate you. At 
times this is impossible to prevent be- 
cause of numberless changes in the wind, 
but the prevailing direction is usually 
down ‘canyon at night, cold air from the 
mountains coming down to take the 
place of the warm, rising desert air. 

Keep the head of your bed higher 
than the foot, and calculate your slope, 
if any, with enough accuracy so that you 
won’t come to in the morning more than 
ten feet from where you started. 

Don’t camp near a shale or rock slide. 
We have had small avalanches dumped 
into our laps, frightening us most to 
death, when some small animal started 
a pebble up above. Such things of course 
always occur when you're asleep. 
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Be somewhat careful about choosing 
creek beds to sleep in. Desert cloud- 
bursts, though rare, have been known 
to annihilate all lifé under a wall of rock 
and water so suddenly as to make escape 
impossible. 

Don’t forget to gather enough wood 
for your campfire before dark. Wood 
is sufficiently hard to find in the daytime 
on the desert without trying to locate 
it at night. It is well to remember that 
much desert growth will burn even when 
green. We have only once been at a 
loss for sufficient tinder. There is 
usually dead mesquite handy. You 
may leave your fire going in the desert 
after you retire as there is no chance of 
its burning anything except possibly 
your toes. 

Dry camping on the desert is the rule, 
not the exception. Carry enough water 
to see you through any emergency. 

Extra gas and oil are essential. Some- 
time you will, as we did, come to a town 
that looked great on the map only to 
find not only no gas but no inhabitants. 

Each to his own taste in food and 
cooking. If the weather is cold take 
soup. Ifthe weather is hot take oranges. 
In between the two suit yourself. We 
incline to canned ham and hard whole 
wheat crackers with a little candy for 
dessert. In winter, butter will keep 
nicely even though the day is pretty 
warm. If you like Mexican tortillas 
buy a bushel and forget the bread, which 
becomes stale very quickly in the dry 
atmosphere. Take along plenty. 
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As to driving. Any good driver can 
be assured of safety if he follows Auto 
Club signs and remembers to check his 
gas, oil, water, and tires. One soon 
becomes accustomed to the roads, which 
are really not so bad as represented. Upto 
fifty miles an hour you are quite safe, 
but don’t go off day dreaming and think 
you are on good road again, for every 
two hundred yards or so you'll hit a 
washout or a bump or a patch of rocky 
ground. Desert driving develops your 
imagination, vocabulary and ingenuity. 
Inflate your tires a little below average 
if the weather is warm to allow for ex- 
pansion. Don’t forget to water your 
battery, as desert weather dries it out. 


A sentinel inthe sands stands 
the Foshua tree—a sentinel 
standing guard over the past 


Below —a typically land- 

scaped desert home. The cac- 

tus gardens, acres of them, 

are just over the dunes. Even 

homes like this are few and 
Jar beiween 


* 


Stay on the road as much as possible. 
It is very difficult to tell whether the 
ground at the side is too soft for traction 
or not. Don’t go into a crooked road 
from which you may have to back out. 

These few hints do not cover the 
field but will make it decidedly easier 
for anyone unaccustomed to desert 
driving. Desert roads lead to more 
beauty than any of us realize, and any 
camper who neglects to try the wide 
open spaces is missing half his oppor- 
tunity. Don’t forget that the desert in 
spring is a flower garden brighter than 
heaven itself and that at any time of 
the year it is surpassingly beautiful and 
fascinating. Make a trip to the desert. 
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Back Yard Playgrounds 
Jor Western Boys and Girls 





| latest’ youngster deserves a happy 
childhood. As parents, our greatest 
opportunity for giving our children hap- 
piness lies in providing them with those 
simple things which set in motion the 
wonderful machinery of childhood imagi- 
nation. 

It is comforting to know that we may 
have beautiful flower gardens and happy 
children at the same time if we plan 
wisely. There are two ways of approach- 
ing the problem: one, to keep the garden 
so simple and sturdy that the youngsters 
may play in it without harming the 
flowers; the other, and probably easier 
method, is to divide the space, giving the 
children an unrestricted section for free 
play and keeping one part nicely gar- 
dened for adult enjoyment. However 
you may decide the matter, do give the 
children a place where they may work 
off their superfluous energy in whole- 
some ways, and where their imagination 
and their muscles may develop as you 
hope they will. 

An old rowboat behind the garage fur- 
nishes hours of joy to the children of one 
neighborhood. It may become anything 
from a fast express train to a piratical 
windjammer, or a trans-oceanic airplane 
battling storms and fuel shortage. The 
sandpile or diggery is another simple 


A trifle camera-shy is the small son of Mr. and 
Mrs. N. Niccoli of Seattle pictured above. 
Daddy made the swing. And this crew of the 
“Folly Roger” has its attention divided between 
the camera man and a rich prize ahead. The 
old song “You Can’t Play in My Back Yard” 
isn’t sung in these Northwest neighborhoods 
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feature which brings pleasure to the 
heart of childhood. Incidentally, its use 
develops the natural creative instincts, 
and encourages the carrying through of 
self-initiated projects. Mountain ranges, 
tunnels, canyon highways, irrigation 
systems, railroads—all of these and 
many more construction programs may 
be laid out in sand or soil. Usually these 
engineering enterprises require the com- 
bined plans and efforts of several play- 
mates, and valuable lessons of co-opera- 
tion, good sportsmanship, and fair play 
are unconsciously learned. 

No place on earth is more suitable for 
the playground of youngsters than their 
own back yard. By the addition of a 
few pieces of home-made equipment, 
even the humblest may be transformed 
into a veritable fairyland of happiness 
where the children’s imaginations may 
run riot, but always safely under the 
watchful eye of mother. The sight of a 
happy child in a swing brings to us the 
memory of that utopia so aptly described 
by Robert Louis Stevenson in “The 
Swing.” The teeter is a piece of back 
yard play equipment which any man can 
make with a saw and hammer. 

Of course, in developing a back yard 
playground, the pieces of equipment 
must be built to fit the child’s age, sex, 
and abilities. As he outgrows his first 





by Natt N. Dodge 
of Seattle 


ones, more advanced pieces may be 
made to replace them. Sometimes this 
consists in merely shortening the ropes. 
The yard should always be made to 
grow along with the child. For the little 
girl, a playhouse will hold a strong at- 
traction for many years; while for the 
small boy (and for many girls, too), a 
tent, a trapeze, horizontal bar, flying 
rings and other such gymnasium appa- 
ratus are popular for a long, long time. 
These contribute to the physical devel- 
opment so important during the pre- 
school years, the period known to pedi- 
atricians as the age of physical adjust- 
ment. 

Even a playhouse is not especially 
difficult to make, and a very useful and 
attractive one may be constructed of 
odds and ends of lumber or insulating 
board. One father built 43 pieces of 
back yard play equipment for his chil- 
dren, including a playhouse for his little 
daughter, at a total cost of less than ten 
dollars. The bulk of the expense was for 
hardware and paint. The lumber came 
from an old house that was being torn 
down in the neighborhood. 

Authorities tell us that the pre-school 
years are the most important in char- 
acter molding. For the youngster under 
six years, self expression through play is 
a natural impulse whose satisfaction is 
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“January” is the name of the fiery steed upon 
which the little daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. R. 
Lewis of Seattle is learning to be a cow girl in 
her own back yard. Mr. Lewis had as much 
Jun making the equipment as his little daughter 
Jinds in using it—and that is saying a great deal 


necessary to normal development. There 
are numerous easily made outdoor play 
articles which are very popular with 
these smaller children. Large, hollow, 
wooden blocks encourage the construc- 
tion of all sorts of buildings. One father 
sawed a four-foot piece from a log about 
ten inches in diameter. Two sturdy up- 
rights at each end for legs, a bit of rope 
for a tail, and two short strips of leather 
for ears, made this “Missouri Mule” 
ready for many months of rough-rider 
service. 

A slide, especially if it may be placed 
to deposit its shouting burdens into the 
water of a small pool, is the source of 
hilarious pleasure to onlookers as well 
as its users. In the spring and fall the 
pool may be drained and filled with sand 
or sawdust. A slide should be metal 
lined to guard against the danger of 
splinters. 

In the summertime, pools are in al- 
most constant use. For the little tots, 


a canvas affair slung in a wooden frame, 
similar to the deck swimming pools of 
ocean liners, makes an excellent wading 
pond with ample surface for the launch- 
ing of pea-pod navies. Small concrete 
wading ponds take up little room, and 
are easy and inexpensive to make. Not 
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Above: Mrs. L. E. Wilson in the play yard, with pool, playhouse 
and swing, which she built single handed for her two children. 
Incidentally this play equipment makes the garden attractite 


lI 





infrequently an energetic dad makes a 
sizable excavation in the back yard, 
walls it with concrete, fills it with water, 
and teaches his children to swim and 
dive without ever leaving the premises. 
Incidentally he provides a cool retreat 
for the entire family on oppressively hot 
summer afternoons. 

Concreted driveways make excellent 
roller skating rinks, and one father, by 
coloring squares of concrete fourteen by 
fourteen inches, built a mammoth 
checkerboard into the drive. The 
checkers are brightly colored wooden 
blocks which the players move with the 
aid of a stick fitted with a hook in one 
end. 

Balancing and climbing are two ac- 
tivities in which all children feel an urge 
to indulge. Even infants in the crawling 
stage are fascinated with stairs, much to 
mother’s fear and annoyance. For the 
little folk, a piece of common 2 x 4 with 


man missed! 
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blocks nailed to the under edge to keep 
it from turning, will serve as a satisfac- 
tory ground “tight-rope,” and a low 
step ladder permits all the joys of climb- 
ing without the risk of serious falls. A 
climbing frame about four or five feet 
high, built like a lattice but of heavier 
material and with the spaces about a 
foot square, provides pleasure and exer- 
cise for the smaller children. For the 
larger youngsters, if there are no trees 
in the yard, the uprights used for sup- 
ports of gymnasium apparatus make 
good climbing posts. Steps may be 
made by nailing sturdy sticks across at 
frequent intervals with the ends pro- 
truding beyond the sides of the post. 
One dad conceived the idea of slipping 
his painting ladder into slots cut in the 
tops of four posts rising five or six feet 
above the ground. His children take 
great delight in jumping up, grasping 
the rounds, and traveling the length of 


The home-made play yard built by T. M. Reeder in Seattle. And 
there are several pieces of play equipment here that the camera 
Here the young Reeders spend many happy hours 
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the ladder, hand-before- 
hand. The ladder, too, is 
conveniently stored out of 
the way when not in use, 
and in a manner not at all 
unsightly. 

One of the most popular 
pieces of play equipment is 
atree. A back yard in which 
a “Tarzan Tree” grows is 
indeed ideal for children. 
For the smaller youngsters, 
strong strips of wood se- 
curely nailed to the trunk 
provide safe and easy steps 
to the inviting shadow land 
above. The larger children 
will be sure to construct a 
platform on higher support- 
ing branches from which 
they may signal to neigh- 
borhood tree towers, and 
from which they may make 
a hasty exit by sliding down 
a rope or length of water 
pipe, “fireman style.” To 
reach the platform, a knot- 
ted rope suspended from the 
framework gives excellent 
exercise in hand-over-hand 
climbing, and may be pulled 
up behind, thus making the 
retreat inaccessible to “the 
enemy.” For parents who have more 
time, money, and space to expend on 
the back yard playground, there are 
many interesting devices which may be 
purchased or made. Merry-go-rounds 
of all stages of complication from the 
single board turning about a central 
support to a platform equipped with 
seats and pedals geared to a revolving 
mechanism may be bought, or built by 
the father who is mechanically inclined. 
A giant’s stride is constructed by placing 
a wagon or automobile wheel with its 
axle firmly fastened atop a twelve-foot 
post. Ropes suspended from the rim of 
the wheel give thrilling rides to children 
swinging on them as the wheel revolves. 
Miniature ferris wheels, sloping tight- 
wires with suspended coaster carriages, 
even wooden-tracked railroads with 
wooden-wheeled cars are practical joy 
producers fer the youngsters. The in- 
genious father may think up and make 
many unusual creations which will con- 
tribute to the happiness and health of 
his children. 

Larger boys enjoy making their own 
equipment. This may range from tree 
houses and signal towers, to shack 
castles with secret underground en- 
trances. Cave digging is an event in 
every boy’s life. One mother encouraged 
her boys to build a small shack in the 
back yard. Other children of the neigh- 
borhood were attracted to the scene, and 
soon the edifice began to assume large 
proportions. It finally became a shape- 
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The neighborhood gang is responsible for this 
imposing structure built in the back yard of 
Mrs. Walter M. Campbell, Seattle 


Below is a squirrel run built of an old drum 
upon which cable was wound. This ingenious 
device was constructed by R. F. Molitor 
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less, two-story affair with a 
signal tower above and a se- 
cret tunnel under the floor. 
The girls in the “gang” in- 
stalled a table and chairs on 
the ground floor and a small 
stove outside for cooking, 
while the boys cut loopholes 
and made ammunition racks 
above. The climax came 
when the mother had to 
abandon picnic plans _ be- 
cause the boys preferred to 
stay at home and cook their 
own dinner at “the fort.” 

During the last few years, 
throughout the entire coun- 
try, there has been a notice- 
able tendency toward the 
development of back yards 
as playgrounds for the chil- 
dren. In some cities, this 
movement has been spon- 
sored by Parent-Teacher 
Associations, and organiza- 
tions of Pre-School Mothers. 
The majority of the back 
door play yards are planned 
and constructed by the pa- 
rents themselves, frequently 
with the assistance (or su- 
pervision) of the children. 
In Seattle, Washington, the 
Council of Pre-School Associations spon- 
sors a city-wide contest each spring for 
the purpose of encouraging the establish- 
ment of home play yards. The Junior 
Safety Division of the Seattle Police De- 
partment, members of the judiciary, the 
local officer of The National Recreation 
Association, and the Seattle Park Board, 
beside several other organizations, are 
cooperating with the parents in judging 
the competing play yards. In the spring 
of this year, 2,258 back yards were en- 
tered in the contest. One feature that 
was noted by the judges was the great 
number of yards in which all of the con- 
struction work had been done by the 
mother, with the children’s help. 

Youngsters brought up in their own 
back yards develop the habit of being 
happy at home. 

Pleasant, athletic, outdoor play means 
the proper continuity of physical devel- 
opment, and the attainment of a self- 
confidence born of doing. It means co- 
ordination of mind and muscle so neces- 
sary in even such simple stunts as hang- 
ing-by-the-knees. Attaining proficiency 
in climbing, trapeze work, or balancing 
on the walking beam as well as other 
stunts of the back yard playground re- 
quires a certain amount of determina- 
tion and effort, and results in the satis- 
faction of accomplishment which teaches 
a lesson so valuable through later life. 
This wholesome spirit of home play is 
fast gaining in popularity throughout 
the western states. Let us all join in it! 
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Autumn 


Bouquets 


Srom 
Western Woods 


By 
Helen Howes 


Yosemite National Park 


O many of us have adorned our homes with vivid leaves in 
autumn, only to have them fade and curl up in a few 
weeks. There is a way, however, of pressing them so that 
they will last through the whole winter, bringing color and 
beauty for many months. Dogwood, oak leaves and maple 
leaves are exceptionally graceful and colorful in such bouquets. 
The pressing requires the simplest equipment such as any- 
one can improvise. Lay the branch you have selected face 
down on a sheet of newspaper, flattening each leaf carefully. 
Cover it with another sheet of newspaper, and then with some 
heavy weight. The most satisfactory method so far tested is 
to use three or four rugs for weight, because they absorb the 
slight moisture in the leaves (without any damage whatever 
to the rugs) and fit down around the leaves and stems. Some- 
times, however, large boards, weighted with a piece of furni- 
ture or a few rocks, are used. Incidentally, a number of 
branches can be pressed at one time by simply building up a 
sandwich of branches and newspaper sheets. A week is re- 
quired for proper pressing; the leaves treated this way retain 
their shape and color for at least a year. 


Suggestions for Autumn Bouquets 


Dogwood by itself is lovely, in a bowl for the hall table, in a 
jar placed on the floor in a corner, in a basket for one of the 
living rooms. A most striking dogwood piece is an eloquently 
shaped “tree of life” set in a high window, perhaps in a dining 
room or set against a hanging tapestry of deep blue or yellow. 
Dogwood is also pretty combined with grasses, flowers and 
other foliage. On a wall table, for example, one or two sprays 
of bright dogwood, with russet and yellow oak leaves and a 
few sugar pine tassels make an excellent scheme, nicely fitted 
to its flat wall background. Even in bouquets where dog- 
wood is not made the principal ingredient, a high branch of it 
or a few less conspicuous branches add distinct charm. Sumac 
is effective in the same ways. 

Dried leaves or flowers do not need water, although water 
does not harm them in case one decides to put fresh flowers in 
the same bowl with dried ones. Wildflowers harmonize 
beautifully with pressed leaves. A transparent glass jar on a 
low table, containing pink-lavender and blue-lavender godetia 
(late autumn wild flowers) with gold and russet oak leaves 
contributing height and warmth and small, dark green 
prickly live oak leaves at the base, is a very delightful picture. 

But leaves, although they are favorites, are not the only 
material for winter bouquets. Weeds can be used also. 
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An interesting example of this is twin bouquets which were 
designed for two long tables in a spacious lounge. The bou- 
quets stand four feet high, in black bowls about ten inches 
deep. Their grasses and spiky weeds spray out like foun- 
tains, only fanwise, following the shape of the long tables on 
which they stand. Long spears of feathery yellow wormwood 
flowers are the staple ingredient. Silver-gray stalks of dried 
wormwood also figure. Wormwood has a fragrant sage 
smell and will stay fresh looking about a year if it is not moved 
too often. Cat-tails and giant hyssop give the bouquets mascu- 
line firmness and height, and ivory white everlasting gives the 
feathery fluffiness that they need. Sturdy stalks of dock, 
loaded with fat, curly red-bronze seeds, relieve the general 
blondness of the scheme, and slender stems of Johnson grass 
tipped with green tassels, lavender-tinged, add daintiness. 
At the base of the many long stems are short branches of cedar. 

Sprays of evergreen foliage are the foundation for most 
winter bouquets. The green thickness brings out the colors 
of the flowers and masks the stems, which in wild flowers are 
often untidy and drab. Nature sets this green foundation 
rule in most of her groupings. Better than cedar is the 
tasseled sugar pine or the bushy Douglas fir, which often has 
clusters of dainty brown cones, cut as perfectly as tea-roses, 
nestling in its thickness. A bowl of short cone-laden fir 
boughs is as charming, though not as gay, as a dish of snap- 
dragons. This greenery stays fresh for about two months, 
and is easily renewed even when the snow is thick on the 
ground. 

In composing bowls of wild flowers it is well to put in each 
something feathery and something straight, with solid green 
at the base and as much color contrast as you can contrive. 

An arrangement of tall upshooting cat-tails and pussy 
willows is effective against the pale robins’ egg blue of a 
solarium wall. They stand in a straight glazed vase of golden- 
brown, tying in with the flax and cinnamon tones of the 
composition. 

In a blue-gray jar cat-tails are combined with copper- 
colored sand dock (a common weed (Continued on page 35 
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English Iris 


Tulip—Inglescombe Pink 


Ranunculus 


Bulbs for October Planting 


in Sunset Gardens 


N selecting these spring-flowering 

bulbs for October planting I have had 
variety particularly in mind—some break 
away from the commonest things, for it 
is in adventuring into unknown (even if 
nearby) fields that the gardener sustains 
his interest. Indeed it is the fact that its 
possibilities are inexhaustible which 
makes gardening a pursuit for a lifetime, 
not one like the addiction to ping-pong 
or midget golf, which came and went like 
a single season’s snows. 


Tulip, Inglescombe Pink 


From the many fine tulips available I 
am selecting as my general favorite, 
Inglescombe Pink, a variety that not 
only possesses those qualities one usually 
expects in a good tulip but because it 
possesses a greater degree of perma- 
nency than do many varieties. Tulips, 
as you know, take several years to grow 
up to the best flowering size bulbs from 
the small offsets they make. The grow- 
ers sell them just when they are at the 
point where the next season will give the 
biggest individual flower; after that the 
bulb tends to break up into several 
smaller ones, and when these are too 
small to flower the following year the 
gardener is naturally disappointed. It 
is hardly worth a gardener’s time or 
space to grow small bulbs on to flowering 
size; 1t takes too long, and bulbs are now 
really inexpensive, but if he wants a 
variety likely to keep right on flowering 
even from the smaller bulbs I can 
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By | 
Sydney B. Mitchell 


Photographs by J. Horace McFarland 


recommend none more heartily than 
Inglescombe Pink, which is a quite tall 
cottage variety, with large flowers open- 
ing salmon-pink and fading off to a 
colder tone. Though some of the vig- 
orous Darwins like Farncombe Sanders 
and breeders like Bronze Queen have 
lasted several seasons with me, only 
Inglescombe Pink has developed into 
nice clumps with more flowers each year 
even when left quite alone for years on 
end. 

Plant tulips five inches deep, prefer- 
ably in a soil not too heavy or sticky, 
and in full or half sun, with a preference 
for a situation where the March winds 
will not break their stems when the 
flowers are heavy with rain. A planting 
of fifty or more of this one cheap variety 
will give a fine splash of color the first 
year, and more if smaller flowers there- 
after. If you want something to cover 
the place when they are over, get a 
packet of Petunia Balcony Rose, start 
it in a box in March, and interplant 
these for summer color. 


Dutch Hyacinths 


The Dutch hyacinths have not of 
recent years had the popularity they 
once possessed. In part this is due to 
improvements in other spring bulbs like 
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tulips and daffodils, improvements 
hardly possible with them, but perhaps 
the chief reason is that formal spring 
bedding is less in fashion, and the hya- 
cinths, with their often huge and top- 
heavy spikes, are excessively man-made 
looking for natural gardening. For their 
colors and their sweet scent they have 
continued to be grown in pots, as they 
force easily, but it is not for that, but 
rather for their garden culture, that I 
urge consideration. Their advantages 
outdoors I have found to be great ease 
of culture, permanence, bright and not- 
ably varied color value, and delightful 
sweet perfume. Plant them about five 
inches deep in as good soil as you have, 
and six or eight inches apart, either in 
full sun or partial shade, and they are 
almost certain to flower well the follow- 
ing spring. My experience has been that 
they are fairly permanent if left just 
where they are or lifted as they die down 
and replanted the next October. Don’t 
buy the biggest bulbs for outdoor plant- 
ing, indeed I prefer the smallest, for then 
the spikes are less obese and heavy. 
Give decided preference to single vari- 
eties. Mixtures are good, for they give 
a pleasant Dresden china effect as the 
various pinks, roses, reds, blues and 
whites all blend nicely, but for particular 
color arrangements there are lots of 
named varieties, and a pale blue like 
Queen of the Blues, a dark one like King 
of the Blues, a blush pink like Gigantea, 
or a rose like Lady Derby will suggest 
possibilities. Whoever calls certain va- 
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rieties yellow is an optimist; they are 
only really good creams, but yellow is 
unnecessary as it is available in so many 
other spring flowers. A _ planting of 
mixed annual phlox would nicely cover 
a patch of mixed Dutch hyacinths dur- 
ing the summer. Don’t be afraid to 
water them; I have yet to see any spring- 
flowering bulbs except the South Afri- 
cans hurt by the small amount of water 
they ever get from the watering of their 
summer carpet of annuals. 


Grape Hyacinths 


The muscari or grape hyacinths are, 
of course, not at all like the Dutch hya- 
cinths. They are comparatively small, 
inexpensive bulbs, flowering early and 
making beautiful ground covers of blue. 
As I have seen them they are at their 
best in old gardens, in the shade of trees, 
or in patches or borders where they do 
not get sun all day long. There, orig- 
inally planted three inches deep and as 
far apart, they seemed thin the first year 
but have increased rapidly and eventu- 
ally filled the ground with their bulbs 
and made glorious carpets of deep blue 
in early spring, the individual spike not 
large but of singularly pleasing color. 
In a small garden they can best be em- 
ployed in patches or clumps or as edg- 
ings, though in the last case don’t start 
them in a single line but rather a stag- 
gered planting three rows deep. They 
have no special cultural needs and only 
ask to be let alone until the bulbs be- 
come so crowded that they should be 
lifted and replanted, a process unneces- 
sary for several years, so give them 
preferably a position where they can 
just be forgotten in summer. 

I like such bulb plantings in relation 
to taller, bushy things, beneath a pink 
plum like Prunus blireiana, or near the 
white double Spirea prunifolia, which 
flower about the same time. Muscari, 


Grape Hyacinth 
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Heavenly Blue, a deep shade, is doubt- 
less the most popular grape hyacinth but 
Muscari botryoides is also excellent, and 
of this there is a pure white form which 
is also nice. I have found the very pale 
blue Muscari azureum, which flowers 
here in February, more delicate and slow 
of increase but desirable for its different 
color. It is better planted in small 
patches in a rock garden or near a path 
where it can be easily seen while the 
garden as a whole is still not awake. 


Calochortus 


In suggesting the inclusion of Calo- 
chortus venustus in this month’s menu 
I have to say that Californians, oddly 
enough, have been more neglectful of 
their native bulbs than seems possible 
considering their enthusiasm over all 
things native. Doubtless there are rea- 
sons for this, one being the decided liking 
most of these have for a rest all summer 
in perfectly dry ground, a requirement 
shared by South African bulbs but not 
by the showier so-called Dutch bulbs, 
daffodils, tulips and hyacinths. This 
means that such natives as calochortus 
must get a place in the garden free from 
summer moisture. However, such a 
lovely thing as the one which I have 
chosen for recommendation among our 
natives is entitled to the simple care it 
must have in this respect. It is in many 
ways the best of all the so-called mari- 
posa or butterfly tulips (it is of course 
not a tulip at all) and my first choice for 
gardening purposes, as it is a good 
grower, more vigorous than many others, 
and varies considerably in its ground 
color from pure white to almost red- 
purple, always with the contrasting 
spots which make it so attractive. 

If you are not much bothered by 
gophers, which are as fond of the little 
bulbs as you will be of the flowers, it is 
easy enough to grow this species in the 
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open ground in a spot which is allowed 
to dry out in summer and which is sunny 
and well drained. Though not exacting 
as to soil they certainly do best in one 
which is not too stiff or clayey, so add 
sand or grit if yours is too heavy. 
Manure is not only unnecessary but un- 
desirable. Plant them relatively deep 
for so small a bulb, say three inches 
underground, and pretty close, about 
the same distance apart, as they look 
best in rather close groups. They need 
no attention excepting weeding and the 
aforementioned provision for drying out 
in summer, and should be left alone, as 
they need no annual lifting. 

If you are troubled with gophers or 
moles (for the latter disturb the ground 
though they don’t eat the bulbs) either 
put an eighteen-inch underground fence 
of chicken wire around the planting or 
plant the bulbs in a tub or other con- 
tainer which is not less than a foot deep. 
This calochortus can be raised from 
seed, but that is too slow for most 
amateurs who want only a few bulbs, for 
they are not expensive and are readily 
obtainable from a number of specialist 
dealers as well as from many general 
seed stores. If you once flower a good 
patch of this mariposa tulip you will 
want others of our native bulbs. 


Ranunculus 


The Asiatic ranunculus, though not a 
true bulb, is generally offered in the fall 
bulb catalogues, for its pronged roots 
endure drying and so can be handled like 
bulbs, lifted, stored and planted in Octo- 
ber. They may also be left in the ground 
where it is allowed to dry out and rest 
all summer. Though an old garden 
flower and long a favorite in Italy and 
the other southern European countries, 
this native of Palestine and the eastern 
Mediterranean is still being improved 

(Continued on page 47 


Calochortus 
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How To Transplant 
Your Trees and Shrubs 


HERE are five major operations to 

be practiced in transplanting trees 
and shrubs. These are: (1) Preparing 
the shrub or tree for transplanting, (2) 
Digging the plant, (3) Transporting to 
the new location, (4) Planting, and (5) 
Care after planting. 

A tree to be transplanted is in much 
the same position as a patient about to 
undergo a major operation. He must, 
if time allows, build up a resistance to 
overcome shock and pain. After the 
operation the patient must be given 
careful care until normality is again 
evident. 

Plants to be transplanted should be 
healthy and vigorous. The plant should 
have a vigorous, well-balanced: root 
system, as well as a well-balanced top. 
Trees of inferior morphology are not 
worth transplanting. If the roots are 
poorly developed the whole plant is 
handicapped for lack of proper support 
and nourishment. 

Plants or trees infected with disease 
should not be replanted in new areas. 
It may cause the loss of enormous num- 
bers of other trees and shrubs. If the 
plant or tree is being affected by insects, 
it should be sprayed or dusted to get rid 
of the infestation. The type of spray 
or dust will depend largely on the type 
of infestation. A nicotine solution, or 
Paris green will quickly control the 
chewing type of insect. 


When to Transplant 


There is considerable misinformation 
about the proper season for transplant- 
ing trees and shrubs. This is natural, 
I suppose. The time for transplanting 
varies with each type of plant and each 
section of the country. Deciduous 
plants and trees should ordinarily be 
moved while dormant, or in other words, 
the period from the time seasonal 
growth ripens in the fall, until just 
before root growth begins in the spring. 
With proper care they may be moved at 
other times. Along the Coast the fall 
or mid-winter is the more desirable time, 
because it allows more time for roots 
to form and get adjusted before the dry, 
hot weather begins. 

In the colder areas of the inland 
valleys and in the mountain states only 
spring transplanting should be at- 
tempted. It is possible to transplant 
in the fall, however, if the plants are 
well mulched to prevent the soil from 
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freezing as deeply as the roots extend. 
This may be done by protecting the 
tops by wrapping with burlap or boxing, 
so that winter winds will not dry them 
out. The base of the tree or shrub 
should be protected with a mat of 
manure or straw and covered lightly 
with soil. 

In the warmer areas, fall planting is 
recommended if an abundance of water 
can be supplied. Planting should never 
be done after the warm weather begins, 
except in certain parts of California 
where shrubs and trees can be purchased 
in tin cans—ready for planting at any 
time. 

Evergreens should be moved with 
lots of soil about the roots, so that 
transpiration will be reduced to a mini- 
mum. They should be transplanted in 
the spring, in any locality, just before 
the earliest deciduous plants are coming 
into leaf. Where the winters are mild, 
evergreens may be transplanted any 
time during that season. In humid 
climates the transplanting may be done 
all summer if proper attention is given 
to the moisture requirements of the 
plant. In regions having wet and dry 
seasons transplanting should be done 
only during the wet season. 


Digging the Plant 


Now, let us consider the actual proc- 
ess of transplanting. Care should be 
taken not to bruise the roots when the 
plant is being dug up. One should start 
digging a distance from the trunk in 
order that the majority of the roots can 
be taken out without cutting any off. 
Some of the smaller roots or “feeder” 
roots will be lost in any careful opera- 
tion, but the larger roots should be 
damaged as little as possible. Care 
should be taken to keep as much earth 
packed around the roots as possible. 
If trees are to be trucked any distance, 
burlap sacks should be sewed around the 
block of soil enclosing the roots. 

Evergreens transpire heavily. It is 
necessary, therefore, to follow practices 
which will enable the tree to begin root 
growth as rapidly as possible after the 
transplanting. Transpiration can be 
decreased by covering the windy side 
by a screen of burlap. The roots should 
never be exposed to sun or wind during 
the process of transplanting. 

A hole should be dug large enough to 
take all the roots without having to 
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double any of them up. The tree should 
be transplanted at the same depth at 
which it naturally grew. If planted in 
frozen soil, the soil should be well 
broken up when placed back in the hole 
around the roots. If the soil is fertile do 
not add any manure or commercial fer- 
tilizer. Excessive manure will kill the 
tree. Ifthe soil is poor, fertile soil should 
be used for the transplanting. In this 
case the hole should be made larger than 
necessary for the roots, and filled with 
good soil. Poor soil can be improved by 
adding small amounts of a well-balanced 
plant food. By well-balanced I mean 
with the proper percentages of nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potash. The soil 
should be friable when packed around 
the roots in the replanting process. Soil 
that is plastic or powdery is not in the 
proper condition to support new root 
growth. Remember that plant nutrients 
must be in solution before the plant can 
take them up, but do not make the soil 
so wet that it will pack and exclude air. 

Most plants and trees thrive on 
almost neutral soil. Coniferous plants 
tolerate acid soil. Deciduous plants 
grow better in neutral or slightly alka- 
line soil. 

Rhododendrons and other shallow- 
rooted plants gre set practically on the 
surface of the soil, because their growth 
is mostly in the layer of leaf mold that 
covers the forest floor. 


Supporting the Tree 


Shrubs and trees of several or more 
feet in height often require some support 
until they get started. A tripod made 
of three slender shafts tied at the top 
will serve well for this purpose. For 
very large trees, guy wires may be used. 

After transplanting, if top growth 
starts before new roots have formed, the 
demands of new foliage for moisture in 
addition to that required by twigs and 
branches may so dry out the whole plant 
that it will die before a sufficient quan- 
tity can be supplied by new root action. 
To prevent this condition early plant- 
ing is desirable, and fall planting in those 
regions where winters are not cold. 

Care as to mulching and watering 
must be given to evergreens after plant- 
ing. A warm soil with a moderately 
cool, moist atmosphere, encourage root 
growth while retarding top growth and 
reducing transpiration, are among the 
most favorable factors for success. 
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HE house illustrated herewith is an example of how Albert 

M. Pyke, a Los Angeles architect, handled the problems 
in designing his own home. It represents his idea of the solu- 
tion to the problems of the average fifty-foot city lot with 
which so many prospective home owners are confronted. The 
conception of the style of the house was arrived at while Mr. 
Pyke was sojourning in Normandy on a trip around the world, 
and it was this atmosphere and rustic charm of the half- 
timbered houses along the Loire River that the architect tried 
to incorporate into the design of his own home. 

The house is planned so that the garden view may be en- 
joyed from the living room as well as an outlook to the front 
lawn. By so orientating the house it was possible to provide 
a terrace off both the living room and dining room. The 
arrangement of the plan provides also cross exposures for all 
the main rooms and allows for the proper exposures to morning 
and afternoon sun as well as the prevailing breezes. Charm, 
convenience and economy of space, make this a home worthy 
of consideration in this magazine of western home building. 
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ADOBE and clay soils are not such 
fractious soils as they are commonly 
reputed to be. Such soils tend to be- 
come packed, driving out air and mois- 
ture, because of the very fine soil par- 
ticles which tend to coalesce together. 
They are usually naturally rich in plant 
foods, which need only to be made avail- 
able to plants through certain catalytic 
agencies such as calcium in the form of 
air-slaked lime, gypsum, limestone, etc., 
the calcium forming useful combinations 
with potassium, phosphorus and other 
elements, in addition to acting as a plant 
food. 

x * 

Adobe and clay soils also can be 
greatly improved by the addition of 
plaster, coarse sand, wood shavings, 
compost material, straw or straw ma- 
nures, especially horse manure, both 
wood and coal ashes (the wood ashes 
containing phosphoric acid), peat, weeds 
and root growths, bacterial cultures. 
These various substances keep the soil 
from packing, and most of them supply 
the much needed humus. If the soil in 
question is from an excavation it should 
weather for at least a year before being 
used for garden purposes. 

x * 

Clay and adobe soils should be ferti- 
lized first with barnyard or poultry ma- 
nures containing considerable straw, and 
preferably half-rotted. As they become 
workable they may be fertilized with the 
more concentrated commercial ferti- 
lizers. Keep the soil constantly worked 
at the surface (when not too wet), and 
provide a mulch of loose soil or of straw 
manure. If soil becomes packed, break 
up near surface with cultivator. All 
hardy plants and shrubs with vigorous 
more or less deep root systems, will 
thrive in these kinds of soiis. 

* * 

Black soils do not always indicate 
richness. To test fertility set aside sev- 
eral small plots in different parts of the 
garden. Grow the same kind of flower 
in each plot. The experiment may be 
extended by adding a little fertilizer to 
adjoining plots. The character of the 
growth of plant, floriferousness, size and 
intensity of color of bloom will deter- 
mine closely the fertility of soil. Chem- 
ical analyses of soils will determine the 
percentages of plant food elements in 
them, but not always their availability. 
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Most soils, even though naturally 
fairly rich, will produce better plants if 
fertilized occasionally. Use manures 
and other nitrogenous fertilizers to pro- 
duce good leaf and stem growth, fol- 
lowing these with complete fertilizers to 
give strength of stem, floriferousness and 
heightened color of flower, and good 
berries or fruits. 

= «¢F 


Bacteria in the soil play an important 
part in creating fertility in the soil. The 
so-called nitrifying bacteria are active in 
producing nitrates, and are found in 
great numbers in rather fresh barnyard 
manures and in the root-nodules of 
legumes—peas, vetch, alfalfa, etc. Cer- 
tain commercial bacterial cultures also 
contain these beneficial bacteria. Com- 
mercial mineral fertilizers do not contain 
bacteria. Bacterial cultures or fresh ma- 
nure added to compost material will 
speedily bring about its decomposition. 
Bacteria work best in soils having a 
slightly alkaline reaction. 

The physical properties of soils are 
just as important to consider as the 
chemical contents. Soils may be natu- 
rally rich, be of sufficient porosity, be 
well-drained, etc., but without the 
presence of humus (decayed vegetable 
matter), root growths, or other vegetable 
matter in the soil, the soil is practically 
dead. Roots of plants become soured or 
rot off; plants become stunted or refuse 
to grow; beneficial bacteria cannot de- 
velop properly; moisture is not retained. 


x * 


There are several ways to produce 
humus in the soil: dig in well-decayed 
compost material or straw manures; per- 
mit weedy growths and later dig in; add 
peat; add bacterial cultures; open up 
soil for speedy decomposition of vege- 
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table matter; reduce extreme acidity by 
adding lime or other calcium compounds. 

* * 

To maintain proper soil conditions the 
same kind of flower should not be 
planted immediately in succession. Ro- 
tate plantings, with at least one different 
kind of flowering plant in between. The 
roots of many plants secrete toxins which 
inhibit the growth of the plants if 
planted in succession. Soils frequently 
become impregnated with fungous or- 
ganisms—mold, mildew—which may 
cause death of plants. Treat such soils 
with a soil fungicide in early spring. 

* * 

Mrs. Henry A. Weichhart of Alameda 
wishes to share these ideas with other 
SuNsET readers. She says: “Here is a 
use for your worn-out Japanese lawn 
rakes. The prongs make excellent sup- 
ports for small plants that have a ten- 
dency to topple over. They also make 
good markers for bulbs that have been 
planted between other plants. And here 
is a way to control slugs and snails! I 
scatter my refuse lettuce leaves in the 
infested areas—especially in the pansy 
bed and among the young delphiniums 
and other tender plants that so attract 
the snails. Then I have a pound baking 
powder can, the cover of which has sev- 
eral holes punched into it and into this 
can I put some iron oxide. After dark 
I go out with my flashlight and gen- 
erally find that the lettuce leaves have 
attracted a large number of snails. I 
shake this iron oxide over them and in 
this way numbers are destroyed. In the 
morning I bury the lettuce leaves around 
the plants for this iron oxide makes good 
fertilizer.” 

x * 

For the hardy border, chrysanthe- 
mums are unequalled. There are today 
a number of the single and anemone type 
which will give color and plenty of cut- 
ting in the fall months. The very large 
Japanese types are not quite so satisfac- 
tory for general culture and right now 
the smaller types are most popular. 
Chrysanthemums will need staking and 
slight disbudding to get good quality 
blooms while the use of a small culti- 
vator around the plants once a week 
(a few days after watering) will help 
considerably. Where the large specimen 
blooms are grown these will need feeding 
with plant food or a little sulphate of 
ammonia in liquid form in early fall. 
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And So We Went 
Duck Hunting 





WELL we went duck-hunting! All 

this was about two years ago. We 
were living in a little town in Siskiyou 
County, a frontier place of dust and 
wooden sidewalks. Meredith was, tem- 
porarily, a quarantine inspector for the 
California Department of Agriculture, 
thirty-one, and a sport enthusiast. I was 
twenty-five, a high school teacher of 
three years’ standing, and a bride. 
There you have us, perfectly satisfied 
with ourselves, the world and our des- 
tiny. During the winter we were to be 
respectable citizens of Sacramento; dur- 
ing the summer we were going to go 
native to our hearts’ content. 

We fished. Meredith is an expert and 
loves it; I was a novice and determined 
to like it because he did. Born and 
raised in Los Angeles as I was, and busy 
as I had been during the past three 
years, I had not had a great deal of 
sporting experience or much training in 
distance stamina. However, we fly- 
fished in Butte Creek, a trilling, bright, 
little stream twisting and turning glee- 
fully through marshy green meadows 
that were sheeted, in spots, with wild 
iris—and I loved it. We crawled through 
the brush beside Bear Creek, where it 
rushed and gurgled at the bottom of a 
lovely little canyon, dashed between 
mossy banks and towering pines, or slid 
under bushes and into green pools. I 
scrambled over rocks, scraped my knees 
on boulders, and nearly put my hand 
on a rattlesnake once. Aside from the 
snake episode, I gloried in it. 

We went sage hen hunting. Across 


the vast flat of the old Klamath Lake 
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bed, walking carefully through the low, 
pungent sage-brush, the glorious dawn, 
the earliest sunlight, and the soft, day- 
break breeze in our faces, startled by 
the sudden flight of the big hens almost 
from under our feet, and the almost 
instantaneous report of the guns. And 
I was thrilled. 

Then the duck season opened. I pause 
to let the full significance of this state- 
ment sink in. I repeat. Then the duck 
season opened! 

Shorty and Al (Alice, his wife), our 
proficient and native-born next door 
neighbors, took us out the opening morn- 
ing, as they had taken us on so many 
other expeditions. Meredith was on the 
evening shift, 4 P. M. to midnight. 
Shorty and Al went to bed early and 
slept until we came home about one 
o’clock and woke them. Then we had 
coffee, and the hotcakes that Shorty 
insisted on having for breakfast every 
morning in the year, and were ready for 
the day. 

We piled into Shorty’s old car, guns, 
lunches, decoys, coats, oars. It was 
dark, starry, clear and bitter cold. We 
went thumping and swaying out the 
road across the old lake bed. Shorty 
remarked, “If a feller gets offa this road 
he’s like as not to lose himself down one 
of these here big cracks that’s opened up 
in the old dried mud.” Cheerful thought, 
the old wheel tracks being barely dis- 
cernible under the headlights. 

After thirty minutes or so of this 
swaying and bumping through the black- 
ness, we stopped, piled out, and began 
to load ourselves. Evidently there was 
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The Story of a California Housewtfe 

Who Learned at First Hand Why Men 

Can’t Resist the Challenging Call of 
Wild Ducks Across the Tules 


to be a trek. My feet were senseless 
with cold, except for a dull, steady ache. 
I tried to wiggle my toes and couldn’t 
tell whether they moved or not; there 
was no sensation. I had on fleece-lined 
gloves, but my hands were almost use- 
less, they were so stiff with cold. 
“Funny,” I thought, “‘no one else seems 
to mind it. Maybe it’s just me that’s 
so cold.” I picked up my gun, lunch, 
and camera, and started to follow the 
others, who were disappearing around a 
black splotch close at hand that I found 
was a clump of tules. 

We tramped along, single file, in 
silence, dark masses of tules on our 
right, bare ground on our left, twisting 
and winding along the course of a slug- 
gish little stream that emptied into 
Sheba Lake. A dawn breeze rustled and 
fluttered the tules, there was a spreading 
tinge of light rapidly seeping up and 
across the sky. We were merged in a 
dark grayness, sky, land, people, tules, 
everything shades of gray. 

We left the stream and struck across 
the level toward a line of tules about 
twenty feet away. Harder going, hum- 
mocks and hollows. And without the 
slightest warning, my left foot plunged 
through the supposedly firm ground and 
I was up to my knee in iciness. Evi- 
dently I cried out in a horrified tone, 
because the line of march paused and 
Meredith came back to pull me out. 
“Evidently,” I thought to myself, “un- 
doubtedly, we are walking on a layer of 
sod over a deep, black bog.” And then 
and there apprehension entered my soul. 

Walking carefully, we joined Shorty 
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and Al at a little opening in the tules, 
and there spread the lake, a silver, rip- 
pling sheen touched with rose near the 
far black bar of the other tule shore, rose 
shading into silver and dark gray both 
ways from the narrow black strip. A 
dawn breeze came straight across the 
lake and into our faces, and there was 
the occasional faint, high honk of a 
goose. 

We climbed into Shorty’s shallow, 
flat-bottomed boat, (like a pointed tray, 
the sides were so low) and started across. 
The rowing was hard, the water only a 
foot or so deep above semi-liquid mud. 
Each stroke of the oars left a swirl of 
dark silt in the water behind us. It took 
half an hour or more to reach the shore, 
a solid tight-packed front of tules about 
ten feet high. 

After a great deal of struggling we 
grounded, and climbed out on a little 
island about twelve feet square, covered 
with a mat of dried tules. Shorty pulled 
out his watch. “Five minutes to sun 
up,” he said. We hastily bent tules 
across the boat, loaded our guns; Shorty 
and Meredith disappeared, splashing 
slowly into the tule forest beyond us, 
and Al and I hid ourselves in the edges 
of the clearing. 

Silence. A cold wind snapped and 
rustled the reeds. Some bird, that I 
later learned was a rail, made loud and 
harsh remarks near at hand. Suddenly 
a far-distant, muffled boom-boom, boom, 
boom-boom began, like a cannonading. 
Louder explosions in the middle distance 
took it up. Heads back on shoulders, 
guns poised, we watched our patch of 
sky. Nothing happened. All at once 
there was a rapid whish-whish-whish 
somewhere close above me. I looked 
around frantically, clutching my gun. 

Ducks, and already nearly gone, 
quickly, out of my little area of heavens 
hemmed in by the green walls towering 
above me. This promised to be exciting. 
Suddenly they darted across my blue, 
three little teal. I fired, lost my balance, 
staggered back, grasping at reeds, and 
sat down hard in water. For a minute | 
just sat, too angry and startled to get 
in motion. Then as the moisture began 
to penetrate my cords I got up. There 
began a great thrashing out in the tules. 
“By jiminy,” I cried, “I guess I got 
’em.”’ 

However the splashing drew nearer 
and I realized it was the men coming 
back. They emerged from the mys- 
terious green phalanxes. 

“Look, a green-head and a sprig,” 
called Meredith in hushed, thrilled 
tones, his eyes shining. “Did you shoot? 
Whaja get?” 

“Wet,” I said bitterly. 

I didn’t blame them for laughing. I 
must have looked pretty bedraggled. 
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To make a long story short we shot 
all day from the strip of dried mud, 
tules and stickers, the sun rising high, 
shining straight down on us, the world 
still and hot, then gradually lengthening 
the tule shadows across our narrow ex- 
panse. Al had two or three ducks to her 
credit, the men each seven or eight. As 
the afternoon wore on I grew more and 
more discouraged. I was tired and 
muddy, my head was numb with sleepi- 
ness, and my spirits abysmally low. 
I was tired of being a good sport; all 
I wanted was to be at home, clean, 
rested, dry. I hated ducks, guns, tules, 
muddy water, boots, the world. 

Then we started back. Meredith car- 
ried everything but my gun; I had that 
in my left hand and was following him. 
We came to a pool in the midst of the 
terrifying dark green world; a pool of 
unfathomable depth and _ evil-looking 
muddiness. We had been traveling 
through tules which were standing in 
soft mud a foot or so deep, but by bend- 
ing the tules down with our feet before 
each step, we didn’t sink far into it. 
But here was this pool to be skirted. 
We tested each step, sinking into the 
ooze to our knees each time, pulling out 
always with an effort, the mud sucking 
at our legs. I was terrified. I remem- 
bered stories Shorty had told us of men 
who had disappeared in quicksand. I 
clutched the reeds on my right for 
support. 

Although it was not quite sunset, it 
was shadowy in these depths. Suddenly, 
in pulling my left leg out of the mud, I 
lost my balance. I began to sink back 
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To Tokio 


I see a liner cleave the tide, 
And swift and arrow-straight 
Slip through the Golden Gate 
Into an ocean wide. 
She and her crew are glad to go, 
Prepared for such a gallant ride— 
For ship and crew and master know 
How far it is to Tokio. 


I see the gulls, a white escort, 
Which flap along her wake, 
But soon they all forsake 
The ship, and stay in port. 
They shun an ocean-long pursuit 
And choose a plodding ferry’s route; 
They do not know (how could they know) 
How far it is to Tokio. 


Beside the ship my own thoughts fly, 
Fly like an eager song— 
But not for very long. 
She slips away where I 
Cannot pursue in fancied flight; 
If I were brave and free I might— 
But timorous hearts care not nor know 
How far it is to Tokio. 
—Marion Steward. 
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slowly, unable to move either leg in the 
gripping mud, frantically grabbing at 
reeds for support. Back, back, the reeds 
breaking off in my hand when I tugged 
at them. Back, back, water running in 
over my boot tops. Terror! Frantic fear! 
Clutch, clutch at anything, water, reeds, 
air. And then—a sturdy reed stalk held, 
and I gradually, carefully pulled myself 
upright. Meredith helped me and to- 
gether we edged along and reached the 
island. I was too exhausted and fright- 
ened to do more than sit in a lethargy 
while the others pulled off the boots, 
emptied out the water, and wrung out 
my trouser legs. 

The sky was orange-gold, the sun 
touching the horizon, when we climbed 
into the boat; and suddenly, black 
specks moving swiftly against the bright- 
ness, came a flock of ducks. We crouched 
in the boat, half hidden by the bent tules 
over us. On they came, then swooped 
over us, and we let them have it. The 
breeze carried them a bit, and the shot 
ones dropped into the lake. We rowed 
out and picked them up, then headed 
across. 

Glancing over my shoulder I saw two 
ducks almost over us. Out of sheer 
bravado, for I knew I couldn’t hit them, 
I aimed and fired, and one of them drop- 
ped! I sat in dazed wonder while Mere- 
dith and Shorty cheered, and when they 
lifted my duck out of the water and laid 
it at my feet, such a flood of exaltation 
swept through me as I had never known; 
and all the grief and disappointment of 
the day vanished in a wave of triumph. 
It all became worthwhile. J was a 
hunter too. And the urge that fills a 
duck hunter’s soul was born in me, the 
thrill of uncertainty, the love of marsh 
smells, the lure of black-patterned flying 
groups high up. 

A few days later we went out in the 
cold gray dawn to Tule Lake, and every 
few days until we left, a month and a 
half later, we hunted. And now, does a 
little muddy water in the shadow of 
tules, frighten me? Not while I can 
plow through it in my trusty hip boots. 
Does a little boggy ground alarm me? 
Not when there’s a goose honking far up, 
almost out of sight. Does the dawn-cold 
chill and agonize me? Not when a stiff 
breeze is blowing in smells of tule 
marsh and my gun’s in my hand. Duck 
magic! 


Editors Note: Some of you who read 
this article will agree with Mrs. Corwin 
that there is something in the magic 
spell of duck hunting; others of you will 
vote against the sport. But whichever 
side of the question you take, we know 
you will agree that Mrs. Corwin’s de- 
scription of the tule marshes and the 
cold gray dawn is most realistic— 
especially, if you’ve been duck hunting. 
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‘ia selecting and photographing these desks I have 
had in mind four distinct types of rooms or furni- 
ture groupings. At the top of the page is the graceful, 
feminine desk of French Provincial influence; next in 
line is my solution for cottage or cabin letter writing; 
then the tall, sturdy secretary for the Spanish home, 
and, finally, a fine Hepplewhite desk and chair for 
the Georgian home. I shall be glad to send you 
complete information about any of these groupings. 





Edgar Harrison Wileman 
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TRADEMARK REGISTERED 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Liptaur, an Epicurean Hors d’Oeuvre 
(Illustrated on these pages) 


1 small can of boneless sardines Garnishes: 

2 packages (3-0z. size) of cream cheese 3 tomatoes, peeled and quartered 

Grated rind and juice of 1 lemon 1 small can of tuna fish 

1 tablespoonful of mint leaves, chopped fine 1 green pepper 

1 tablespoonful of paprika 1 lemon 

1 tablespoonful of onion, chopped fine Red radishes 

1 tablespoonful of parsley, chopped fine Green olives 

2 tablespoonfuls of capers Several sprigs of parsley 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

Mash the sardines, add the cream cheese and mix thoroughly. Add the 
lemon rind and juice, the mint, paprika, onion, parsley, capers, and salt, 
and blend well. Shape into a mold in a small round bowl and chill in 
the refrigerator. When ready to serve, turn out mold in center of large 
chop plate or platter. Peel tomatoes, cut into quarters and arrange 
around the mold of sardines and cheese. Around this arrange rings of 
green pepper cut about 4 inch in thickness, and in the center of each 
ring heap flaked tuna fish. Garnish the outer edge of platter with sprigs 
of parsley, red radishes, green olives, and quarter sections of lemon 
attractively arranged. 
Serve with small, hot crusty rolls, coffee, and salted nuts as the main 

course for a luncheon or evening supper.—Mrs. C. F. A., Phoenix, Arizona. 


Sweet-Sour Cabbage Salad 


No set rule has been figured out for the sea- 
soning of this salad, for so much depends upon 





TO PLEASE YOUR HUSBAND 


Ja. saan : Old-Fashioned Corn Bread 
one’s individual taste. Anyone with a good tel te en 
sense of what a “sweet-sour” should be will *Sweet-Sour Cabbage Salad 

Prune Pie Coffee 








make no mistake. Just remember that the 
finished salad should taste just a little more 
sour than sweet. Here are the proportions to guide you: 

Chop 1 medium-sized head of cabbage very fine, and sprinkle with salt 
to taste. (It is insipid without salt.) Now sprink'e with enough sugar so 
that it will taste sweet, and then add vinegar, little by little, until sour 
enough to taste good even if nothing more were added. (Do not use 
pepper.) Arrange the cabbage flat in a wide, rather shallow salad bowl— 
a deep platter or shallow vegetable dish may be used. Now whip half a 
pint of whipping cream stiff, and add sugar to make it quite sweet. Then 
add vinegar, little by little, until it is sour enough to “match” the sourness 
of the cabbage. Pour the sweet-sour cream over the cabbage, but do not 
stir them together. Serve in the salad bowl. This is delightful—NMrs. 
H. W. F., Pasadena, California. 


Pineapple Fluff 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

3 eggs, separated 

3 tablespoonfuls of cold water 
¥4 pound of marshmallows 


Drain juice from pineapple and cut fruit 





1 large can of pineapple (broken 
slices or tidbits may be used) 
4 cupful of sugar 





into cubes, if it is not already cut. Mix sugar 
and flour, add pineapple juice, and cook, stir- 


SUNDAY D DINNER 


Tomato and Le Lettuce with 
French Dressing 


ring until it thickens. Mix the beaten egg 
yolks with the 3 tablespoonfuls of cold water, 
add carefully to the hot mixture and cook, 
stirring, for 2 minutes; then fold in the egg 
whites, beaten stiff, and remove from fire. 
Arrange alternate layers of pineapple cubes and marshmallows in a bowl, 
pouring some of the custard over each layer while still hot. Cool, then 
chill thoroughly in the refrigerator; serve in footed glasses, with whipped 
cream or other sauce.—Mrs. M. N., Fresno, California. 


Crisp Crackers Ripe Olives 
Fried Chicken and Gravy 
Riced Potatoes Buttered Asparagus 
Poppyseed Rolls Sweet Pickles 
*Pineapple Fluff Coffee 
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Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Our Combination Dinner 





This one-dish meal is delicious and savory, 


. “THRIFT DAY” SUPPER 
and economical as well. I use: 


*Our Combination Dinner 


2 cupfuls of cooked macaroni Lettuce with French Dressing 











1 cupful of cooked corn Apple —— Cheese 
1 cupful of chopped cooked sausage or 
ham 


2 eggs, beaten 
1 cupful of milk, or meat broth or 
gravy 


2 cupfuls of bread crumbs 
3 tablespoonfuls of chopped onion 
3 tablespoonfuls of chopped green 
pepper 
Mix all together in a buttered baking dish, and bake in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees) 25 to 30 minutes.—Mrs. A. R. B., Spangle, Wash. 


Western Apple Dumplings 


To be truthful, the recipe for these dumplings came from Kentucky, 
but it has been used here in California, and made with western apples, 
long enough to become western itself! I assure you these dumplings are 
the way to any man’s heart—but don’t give them to him after too hearty 
a dinner. Here are the necessary ingredients. 

For the filling: 6 cooking apples For the pastry: 2 cupfuls of flour 

Sugar, cinnamon, and nutmeg 21% teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

For the syrup: 3 cupfuls of sugar 1 teaspoonful of salt 

Y4 cupful (14 a cube) of butter 34 cupful of shortening 

Y4 teaspoonful each of cinnamon and Milk to make a soft dough 
nutmeg 

2 cupfuls of water 





Put the ingredients for the syrup together 
first, and let them boil down rather thick while 
paring and coring the apples and cutting them 
in eighths, and preparing the pastry. For the 
pastry, sift the flour, baking powder, and salt 
together, and cut or rub in the shortening as 
for biscuits; add just enough milk to make a soft dough. Roll out medium 
thin on a lightly floured board and cut into 5-inch squares. In the center 
of each square arrange 5 or 6 pieces of apple, sprinkle generously with 
sugar, add a dash of cinnamon and nutmeg and a dot of butter, and fold 
the corners over so that all the apple is covered. Place these as made into 
a large, flat pudding pan which has been buttered. When all the dump- 
lings are arranged, pour the heavy syrup over them and bake until slightly 
browned in a moderate oven (375 degrees). When this stage is reached, 
pour a tablespoonful of undiluted evaporated milk over each dumpling 
and return to the oven until flaky on top. Serve hot or cold as desired 
(we like them hot) with thick cream, whipped cream, or a caramel sauce 
as preferred or convenient, or with no sauce at all. You will delight in 
this old-fashioned recipe-——M. Q., Los Angeles, California. 


A DUMPLING DINNER 


Lamb Chops Green or Canned Peas 
Fresh Vegetable Salad 
Hard Rolls Butter 
*Western Apple Dumplings Coffee 











Favorite Rice Patties 


We like this way of using left-over rice so 
well that I always cook an extra amount, just a ee ee 
to use in this way. To about 2 or 3 cupfuls of eum eee 
cooked rice I add 4 or 5 eggs (definite quanti- _| Fresh Peach Sauce 
ties really are not essential to the success of a 
this recipe), about 2 tablespoonfuls of flour, 
and salt to taste, and mix thoroughly. In a large skillet I heat enough 
good shortening to cover the bottom, drop in the rice mixture by table- 
spoonfuls, level the tops a bit with the spoon, and fry until nicely browned 
underneath, then turn with a cake turner and brown the other side. These 
are ever so good served hot, especially when accompanied by a well-sea- 
soned tomato sauce, or cheese sauce.—Mrs. J. B., Lodi, California. 
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Designed 
By 
Florence 


Gaylord 


(Home Economist) 


Rustic redwood walls and 
Jence, bright blue window 
trim, red brick steps and 
walks, gay flowers and tow- 
ering pine trees compose the 
picture at left. The photo- 
graph, however, does not do 
the real “picture” justice 


A Studio Home 


¢ & call the cottage pictured and described on these pages, 
“A Studio Home” is to speak incorrectly, for this tiny 
house (which is really a compact, one-room apartment set 
in the midst of a Carmel pine grove) was specifically de- 
signed and christened as a year-round home for a business 
girl. It seems worthwhile, however, to show such a cottage 
in Sunset Magazine because the plan might be so readily 
adapted to a vacation home, a studio or, with slight changes, 
a home for a small family. 

The business girl’s house is designed to meet as nearly as 
possible every need of a girl in business. When a girl is 
working, she may want to have a house and everything 
that goes with a more leisurely life than she is leading, but 
she is often prevented by the financial end or by the fact 
that she knows she cannot spend the time to take care of 
all parts of a house—she budgets her time as she budgets 
her money, and the week-ends are all too short to spend in 
housework. 

Many girls are owning their own houses. It is a nice way 
to save, and when one must pay rent why not put it into 
one’s own pocket? Even if a radical change in living is 
made, she will find the equity in her house has grown sur- 
prisingly in even a short time. 

The house must be small but with room enough for every- 
thing, and with everything in its place. The living room 
must not be small—upon that point hangs most of the feeling 
of the whole house—to preserve a feeling of space yet not 
to have space to heat or to take care of. This living room 
is 24 x 14 feet and has a high peaked ceiling. There are two 
high windows in the peak of the roof, which catch the after- 
noon sunlight, and are in line with the larger window of four 
casements below. In fact, many windows, and wide enough 
to see through, are another way of making your room seem 
larger, especially if the house is placed among trees or with 
nice views of your neighbor’s trees if you have none. A win- 
dow that just leaves you out in the open, does not accom- 
plish the same thing. Thisis a “living” room of many windows! 
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This one large room has a spreading fireplace on one side. 
This heats the whole house, with the exception of an electric 
heater for the bunk room on very cold mornings. The fire 
in the fireplace, besides being the life of your living room, 
is company, too. 

The French doors, farther on, lead to a bricked space, 
with a low brick wall around it holding back the dirt, as 
the ground slopes downward in a diagonal way across the lot. 
For this reason the house was placed almost diagonally, thus 
avoiding unnecessary excavation and also catching every bit 
of sunshine from early morning to late afternoon. This 
bricked space with the wide French doors, and the living 
room furnished with wicker furniture, enables a person to 
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in Carmel 


take quickly whatever furniture she wants outdoors, set her 
tea-table in a jiffy, or stretch herself comfortably with a 
book to enjoy the last of the outdoor warmth for at least 
an hour after leaving the office. There are a few scrub oaks 
in that corner, and the flowers will soon be rioting over the 
edge of the little brick wall. No path leads around the house 
to this secluded spot, as intrusion is not invited. 

But a brick path, with the edge row of bricks cemented, 
and the center ones laid in sand to make an attractive but 
less imposing and expensive approach, leads to the entrance 
in the corner made by the wing of the house, which is the 
bunk room. The door itself gives the impression of a plank 


The drawings on these pages 
illustrate the floor plan and 
other details. Study par- 
ticularly the compact, prac- 
tical arrangement of the 
working space at east end 
of living room, also the bed- 
room with its bunks 


* 


This is the living room, 
Spacious, airy and attrac- 
tive. Again the redwood 
walls and beams form an 
effective background for the 
simple furniture. The pan- 
eled walls on east end of liv- 
ing room, hide the kitchen 
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door. It is Dutch, so again the outdoors may be let in by | 
simply opening the top. 

At the end of the living room are several doors, all of 
redwood like the walls of the house; these are board and bat- 
ten, select lumber, which has a natural dull sheen—an artis- 
tic background on which to work out decorative schemes— 
a neutralizing effect upon which it is possible to splash color 
with a free hand. The doors at the end of the room are 
either closets of various sorts or kitchen and bath room doors. 
There is a wee closet for brooms, with a shelf above for 
cleaning utensils; there is a closet for linen with shelves from 
the floor to the top; next is the tiny bath, with only a shower, 
not a tub—and how nice it is not to have to clean under a 
tub or keep the tub itself shining and bright! The entrance 
to the shower is only 18 inches wide; there is plenty of room 
inside and this narrower entrance keeps all the water where 
you want it. Also the baseboard is a little higher than is 
customary: this, too, helps to keep the water inside. 

The kitchen is 6 x 6 feet, with a small three burner gas 
range with an oven. The cooler is ample. There is a dish 
closet, a supply closet, a pan closet, seven drawers (large and 
small) for silver, linen, kitchen utensils, etc., a pan rack on 
the wide side of a door to the pots and pan closet, and a rack 
for cleansers and the like on the narrow door to the same closet. 

The bunk room is a little lower than the living room, 
entered by a platform from which a step goes up to the upper 
bunk and two steps go down to the room itself. The bunks 
are three-quarter width bed springs built against the wall, 
one above the other. Each bunk has two small windows 
with a very wide sill that gives a handy shelf for books and 
such. A wide dressing table, and a large clothes closet with 
a full set of shelves in one end, complete the bunk room. 

All over the house the curtains are long draperies to the 
floor, of gay cretonne lined with a soft orange. They serve 
both for curtains and shades, and are hung by painted 
wooden rings on painted wooden poles that add the necessary 
color in a house all of redwood. 

Outside, the house is rough redwood, board and batten 
construction, on a concrete foundation. The roof is redwood 
shingles. The sash of the windows is painted a soft blue and 
the trim a soft green, giving to the outside the same relief 
in color that the inside demanded. The whole is surrounded 
by a high split rail fence. The roughness is charming, espe- 
cially among the trees, and because of the slope of the ground 
the fence gives privacy without any sense of being shut in. 
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My Favorite Company Dinner 


Features Ham and Veal Pie, Southern California Style 


Writes Fern Morrill, of Los Angeles 


I HAVE one company dinner that has apparently pleased 
many guests and made possible many enjoyable after- 
noons for me. This is because most of the preparation may 
be done at any convenient time. No doubt, every home- 
maker reading this has at one time or another asked two or 
more guests for dinner and then had a friend call and ask 
her to spend a most enticing afternoon in the country, at 
the beach or at bridge. Refusing just 


sight that they may be very generous with complete safety, 
they will become quite cheerful and find a real joy in serving 
good food. In fact, they may feel they are doing each guest 
the jolliest kind of service. 

My menu and shopping list are given in the box on this 
page. I have not included the supplies that one nearly 
always has on pantry shelves and in vegetable bins. Stan- 
dard supplies should be checked over 





the invitation one would like to accept 
often takes much of the pleasure out of 
preparing and serving a company din- 
ner. So now I ask my guests to come 
at seven and then if the desire to do so 
arises I may prepare many things the 
day before, go out for the afternoon, 
return home at 5:30 and finish my din- 
ner. Even if no such alluring invitation 
is received, it is very nice to have a large 
part of the afternoon free from toil. 

The virtue of this dinner to be granted 
first place, however, is in my mind its 


Menu 


Avocado Cocktail 
Ham and Veal Pie, Southern 
California Style 
Spiced Figs 
Mashed Potatoes Buttered Broccoli 
Pineapple and Red Apple Salad 
Chocolate Pudding 


Marketing List 


and depleted items added to the list for 
the dinner. The figs, from my fruit 
cupboard, are of my own canning. 

A superior grade of veal stew meat 
from neck, breast or shoulder is satis- 
factory if free from gristle and excessive 
fat. The ham may be a thick slice next 
to the shank which is much less expen- 
sive than a center cut. Only two of the 
dozen eggs will be used. Likewise less 
than half of the cream, pineapple and 
lettuce. This will more than balance 
the potatoes, milk, butter and figs taken 


Coffee 





“goodness.” Any meat pie, especially i a ae - from the supplies, which proves our 
of the southern type, is more or less of a “i a ee, ve eee ec? dinner quite economical. 
2 a a poun of curec am ° 

favorite. This one has proved to be veuiendlwitebiien...... 6s Many when reading the menu would 
exceptionally well liked by our friends. 1 No. 3 can of sliced pineapple... . 22 probably wish to suggest substituting 

My dinner as given, is for four people 1 dozen eggs. . she uteet soe» Oe another vegetable for the potatoes but 
and is good for fall, winter or spring. 1 medium size avocado. . .. 1S after once tasting the delicious gravy 
Fresh asparagus is substituted for the 1 head of lettuce......... .10 served generously over the mashed po- 
broccoli after it is out of season. A 2 pounds of apples. . .. vere 21S tatoes, I am sure they will be unani- 
frozen dessert and another of the many 2 pounds of broccoli... . . --+--+ 10 | mously accepted. The biscuits baked 
pineapple salads may be used, and the ms Pint of whipping cream........ .25 with the meat are intended to take the 
menu will know no season. The recipe for va place of bread, not of potatoes. 





the main dish may seem too large but I 





Yellow to me is the most lovely of 





like to have it so. In the recipe one will 

note 2 cupfuls of the broth are to be removed. The second 
day after the dinner, I combine the broth, left-over meat and 
2 cupfuls of peas or carrots, and steam egg dumplings with 
them. Thus a family dinner is almost complete. I have 
found that most men enjoy serving only when the main 
dish has a bountiful appearance. If husbands see at first 





A molded pineapple salad 
with cottage cheese fits well into 
the dinner described above 
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colors for table decoration. My china 
and glassware are both of that color. Either a deep ecru 
Italian or a yellow linen cloth are used. I set my table with 
service plates and vegetable bowls of china while the other 
dishes are all of glass, including candle holders and large flat 
bowl for flowers. Flowers and candles are depended upon 
to vary the color scheme. Yellow, orange and copper 


Photograph, courtesy of 
Golden State Co., Ltd. 
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he Feteness | e ingredient: 
ae AGED 6 MONTHS 


shades of zinnias with yellow candles are 
often used in late summer and autumn. 
Yellow and orange marigolds are often 
all that I have in the winter, but they 
are pretty with orange candles. Yellow 
with blue, and yellow with lavender are 
pleasingly delicate for spring. A bowl 
of yellow and white roses bordered with 
green leaves has a refreshing appearance 
on a warm summer evening. Ivory 
candles are best with them. Lavender 
and blue asters with lavender candles 
are nice for late summer. 

The cocktails are placed on the table 
before the guests are seated. When they 
have been finished the dishes are removed 
and the pie and vegetables brought in 
and served at the table. I have mashed 
the potatoes and set them and the 
broccoli with the pie in the warm oven. 
The plates have been warmed on top of 
the oven, as there is no room for them 
within. Thus after the first course | 
have only to bring in the dishes—no 
taking up of food with possible accidents 
to upset my composure after I have 
begun to enjoy my own dinner. A por- 








tion of the pie including three tiny | 
biscuits, and a spoonful of potato, are | 
served each person by the host. The | 


second vegetable, gravy and figs are 
passed. 
sherbet glasses with a small amount of 
whipped cream. The dinner leaves no 
desire for a large or rich dessert. 

This is my order of work: 

Do all shopping. Cook meat. Cook 
apples in red syrup. Make pudding. 
Make cocktail sauce. Hard-cook eggs 
for the Avocado Cocktail. Open pine- 
apple. Peel potatoes and cover with 
water. Prepare broccoli. Whip cream. 
Combine biscuit ingredients. Set table. 

The remaining things could, no doubt, 
be done within an hour of serving time 
but I prefer to start them an hour and a 
half ahead of this time. 


Veal and Ham Pie 


The pudding is served in low | 


Allow v4 stew gently from 2 to 2% | 


hours, 1 


4 pounds of veal and 1 pound | 


of cured on which have been cut into | 


inch cubes. 


The exact time of cooking | 


depends on the age of the veal. It must | 


be very tender. 


cooking, finishing with a little over a 
quart, or about 5 cupfuls. Remove 2 
cupfuls of the broth, and save for future 
use. The meat and remaining 3 cupfuls 
of broth are set aside until 40 minutes 
before serving time. At that time, place 
it in a moderate ove1 (375 degrees) for 
20 minutes, then add thickening made 
by rubbing 1 tablespoonful of flour to a 
paste with a little milk; stir well, and 
pour into a large glass baking dish. Drop 
baking powder biscuits into the meat 
and broth, enough of them to cover % 
of the surface. Return to the oven, 
increase the heat to 425 degrees, and 
allow to bake the remaining 20 minutes. 


About 1% quarts of | 
water should be kept on the meat while | 
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The time it takes to perfect the flavor 
of Clicquot Club Ginger Ale is not wasted. Indeed not! No 
hurried process could possibly accomplish the purpose. So 
choicest ingredients are AGED 6 MONTHS to ripen and 
mature while blending. Then, and only then, sugar and 
sparkling water are added. And at last it is ready for you 
to sip and to appreciate. Aged flavor is mellow flavor—the 


distinctive taste in Clicquot. Are you enjoying it? 





On the air! Eskimo Night Club NBC network every Friday P.M. 


That EXTRA Something: Finest of real fruit flavorings..... True 
Jamaica ginger root..... Mellowed and ripened by Time..... Pure refined 
SUBAT . 1.4. Sparkling, crystal-clear water..... Bottled in brand-new bottles. 


CLICQUOT CLUB 


GINGER ALE 


PALE DRY - GOLDEN °: SEC 
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TELL YOUR 
MOTHER 





How you saved 
the §5... 


“I’ve bought a darling new hat, Mother—and 
believe it or not, it didn’t cost me a cent. I got it 
with the money I saved using Knox Sparkling Gela- 
tine. Why didn’t you tell me about Knox before?” 


Plan your meals with Knox Gelatine 
—and you can safely plan to have a 
great many new things for yourself, 
the youngsters and the house. Knox 
permits thrifty use of expensive del- 
icacies—it enables you to conserve 
left-overs, and to make the cheapest 
foods taste as delicious as the most 
costly. Knox has such endless good 
uses in everyday and “company” 
cooking because it is plain gelatine 
—free from sugar, flavoring or 
sweetening —thus combining ideally 
with almost every food. Its economy 
lies not only in saving your money 
on other foods—but in itself. A 
single package is ample for prepar- 
ing four entirely different desserts 
or salads, each allowing six generous 
servings. Send the coupon below 
for Knox famous recipe books, in- 
cluding a new one,“ Meals for Three”. 


MOCHA SPONGE 
(6 Servings) 
1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
\{ cup cold water % cup sugar 
1% cups strong boiled coffee Whites of two eggs 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice Salt 
Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes and add to 
hot coffee; then add sugar and lemon juice. Strain, cool, 
and when nearly set beat, using a wire whisk, until quite 
stiff. Add whites of eggs, beaten until stiff, and continue 
the beating until mixture will hold its shape. Turn into a 
wet mold. Chill thoroughly, remove from mold and serve 
with sugar and thin cream. 


KNOX 


is the real 
GELATINE 


ee ee ee = 





Knox GELATINE, 
144 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 

Send me your FIREE books, “Meals for 
Three’’, “Food Economy”’ and “Dainty Des- 
serts and Salads’’. 


Name 





Address 





State 





City. 
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WV ould You Care to Be Fudged by Your 


Sauces and Gravies 
Asks Bertha E. Shapleigh 


i lores old saying about hunger being 
the best sauce is doubtless a true 
one; and it is also true that a well-made 
sauce will often be as successful as hun- 
ger in making appetite keen. 

Gravy and white sauce are the two 
well-known liquid accompaniments to 
our food in this country. The French- 
man, Brillat Savarin, visited us about 
1840, and made his famous remark, “I 
find many churches and only one sauce, 
whereas in my own country we have 
many sauces but only one church.” We 
are led to wonder what the “one sauce” 
was! Probably we can all recall gravies 
and white sauces which have been served 
to us, none of which we would care to 
have the cookery of our country judged 
by. 
Is there, however, anything better 
than a good brown gravy, smooth and 
glossy? And yet, how many gravies 
one meets that are not brown and not 
smooth. The cook who roasts well needs 
no artificial means to make her gravies 
brown. Meat which has fat on it, or 
fat added to it, placed in a hot oven, 
without any water in the pan, will make 
its own caramel flavor and color. In 
half an hour, after basting with the hot 
fat plus some juices from the meat, the 
heat of the oven should be lowered, and 
a very little water added to the fat. 
When the meat is ready to serve, add 
flour and brown the flour before adding 
water. Add one tablespoonful of flour 
for each cupful of liquid, and cook the 
gravy at least fifteen minutes. Strain 
and season with salt and pepper if 
necessary. A rich brown gravy is guar- 
anteed. If the meat has a good deal of 
fat, as is the case with beef, no water is 
needed during the roasting. When ready 
to make the gravy, turn off the fat, and 
measure; to each cupful of liquid use 
two tablespoonfuls of the fat; return this 
measured fat to the roasting pan and 
make the gravy as directed above, right 


in the roaster. If the gravy is made.-in 
a saucepan, the particles of caramelized 
fat and meat are not used, and much 
flavor is lost. A gravy should not have 
liquid fat rising to the top, and it should 
not be too thick. 

Three sauces are particularly useful 
for reheated meat, entrees and vege- 
tables; two are thickened with flour, and 
one with egg yolks. They are Brown 
Sauce, White Sauce and Hollandaise 
Sauce. For basic recipes the following 
may be used. 


Brown Sauce 
2 ee of butter, bacon, or preferred 
at 
1 tablespoonful each of chopped onion and 
carrot 
2% tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 cupful of boiling water or soup stock 
% teaspoonful each of salt and paprika 
Bit of bay leaf, sprig of parsley, 6 peppercorns 
Cook the chopped onion and carrot in 
the fat until well browned; add the flour 
and continue the browning, stirring all 
the time. Add water or stock, and sea- 
sonings, and simmer for ten or fifteen 
minutes, stirring constantly until the 
liquid thickens. Strain, taste and season 
more if needed, adding 1% teaspoonful 
of A-1 or Worcestershire sauce if at hand. 

If a brown sauce is to be used with 
meat which has been sautéd in a frying 
pan, such as veal cutlets or pork chops, 
make the sauce in the frying pan, after 
removing the meat, and the flavor will 
be much better. 

One point to remember in making 
sauces is that a sauce made in a shallow 
pan, such as a frying pan, thickens more 
due to evaporation, since more surface is 
exposed to the air. Less flour or more 
liquid must therefore be used. Also, it 
is well to remember that flour when 
browned does not thicken as much as 
unbrowned flour. 

Brown Sauce has many variations, 
and if one makes it well, the additions 
are easy, such as tomato for Tomato 





Miss Shapleigh’s article.” 





What Have You Learned? 


WO Pasadena subscribers who called on us 

last week were enthusiastic about Miss Shap- 
leigh’s lessons in cookery in Sunset. “Why, that 
little tip she gave in her first article, on salads— 
about coating the lettuce leaves with oil and sea- 
sonings before adding any vinegar—was worth 
ten dollars to me,” one of the ladies exclaimed. 
“T’ve always liked salads done that way, but had 
never known just what the trick was until I read 
Isn’t that a pleasant 
tribute to a pleasant teacher?—G. A. C. 





Bertha E. Shapleigh 
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Sauce, and mushrooms for Brown Mush- 
room Sauce. 

No sauce is of more value if well made, 
and none has been used so much in this 
country, and has been so poorly made, 
as White Sauce. It is frequently ob- 
served that White Sauce is a good “ex- 
tender.” A little meat or vegetable, and 
a large amount of white sauce go a long 
way! That is scarcely the function of 
White Sauce in good cookery. There are 
three kinds of White Sauce, of varying 
degrees of thickness, but the one most 
used is made as follows. 


White Sauce 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 cupful of milk 

Salt and pepper to taste 


In a saucepan melt the butter, add the 
flour, and when the two are blended add 
milk and seasonings. Cook, being care- 
ful that the flour does not brown, stirring 
constantly until the milk reaches the 
boiling point, when the sauce should be 
taken from fire and beaten with the 
spoon until smooth and glossy. If it is 
necessary for the sauce to stand, place 
the saucepan, covered, over hot water, 
or turn into a double boiler. It is well 
to use a double boiler for making the 
sauce if a large quantity is being made, 
and there is danger of the milk burning 
before the sauce has thickened. Some 
cooks scald the milk before adding it to 
the butter and flour, but this is not 
necessary unless a large quantity is being 
made. 

If sauce is to have cheese added, or if 
it is to be used with a starchy food (as in 
Cream Toast) use less flour or more 
milk. For a binding, as in croquettes, 
or as a foundation for soufHlé, use twice 
as much flour to each cupful of milk. 

White Sauce has many variations but 
the fundamental sauce is always the 
same. A richer sauce is made by using 
half cream and half milk, or two table- 
spoonfuls of heavy cream added to each 
cupful of sauce. Evaporated milk will 
make the sauce look as creamy as when 
cream is used. 


Pimiento Sauce for Fish or Eggs 


For fish or eggs, add two pimientos 
which have been rubbed through a sieve, 
or some chopped parsley and lemon juice 
—a teaspoonful of juice to each cupful 
of sauce. One-half cupful of grated 
cheese to each cupful of White Sauce 
makes a good cheese sauce to serve with 
timbales or macaroni and many other 


foods. 


Onion Sauce for Omelets 


One cupful of boiled onions rubbed 
through a sieve, added to 1% cupfuls of 
White Sauce makes a wonderfully good 
sauce to serve with an omelet, or poached 
eggs, or veal chops. Such dishes, with 
the puree of onion in the sauce, are 
known as “Omelet Soubise” or “Eggs 
Soubise” and so on. “Soubise” is the 
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MERCIFUL HEAVENS! 
WHAT Now | 





OH YOU'RE MAKING THAT SWELL 
CAKE AGAIN,MOMS! IT DOESN'T 
TAKE LONG TO Mix, DOES I(T? CAN 
| HAVE A BIG PIECE 
FOR MY SCHOOL 

LUNCH TOMORROW ? 








































MOTHER! THE CAKE 

‘1 BATTER! SITTING THERE 
AWHOLE HALF HOUR WHILE 
YOU'VE BEEN FIXING TOMMY 
UP. ITLL NEVER RISE Now! 


Pay fa 


NEVER MIND... IT?LL 
RISE ALL RIGHT. 
STANDING WON'T 
HURT ITA BIT. 


BUT yOu ALWAYS 
SAID CAKE 

BATTER MUST 
GO IN THE OVEN 
RIGHT AWAY. 




























CALUMET ACTS TWICE, YOU SEE. IT ACTS 
FIRST IN THE BATTER BUT THE SECON 
ACTION CAN'T START UNTIL THE BATTER 
ES INTO THE OVEN, AND THEN IT RAISES 
THE CAKE NICE AND LIGHT... EVEN IF 


WELL,! ALWAYS USED TO THINK SO, DEARIE. 
BUT I'VE FOUND A DIFFERENT KIND OF 
BAKING POWDER NOW-CALUMET— SEE. 
WAITING DOESN'T HURT A CALUMET 
CAKE BATTER 





























MY LUNCH TOMORROW— 
PLE-EASE eoee 
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CALUMET 


the double-acting 
baking powder 


A Product of General Foods 





GET PROOF! See Calumet 
act TWICE! 





These pictures illustrate the famous Calumet 
Double-Action Test. Try it! Full, easy directions 
inside every can. 
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CUP CAKES 
what could be better? 


O one can resist those delec- 
table, light, tender cup cakes 

with rich creamy frosting. They’re 
favorites everywhere. . . for parties, 
luncheons and teas. ..and best of 
all they’re quickly and easily pre- 
pared with Globe“A1” Flour. You'll 
find Globe “‘A1” Flour ideal for all 
your bakings...whether cakes, pies, 
biscuits or bread. Try a sack and 
then you'll know why most Califor- 
nia women prefer 
Globe“A1" Flour for 
every baking purpose. 
You can’t buy a bet- 
ter flour anywhere. 


ON THE AIR 
Columbia Don Lee 
System ..Tuesday eve- 
nings—8:30 to 9:00 





Mail coupon for your copy of “‘Practical Recipes” 


GLOBE MILLS 
907 E. 3rd Street, Los Angeles, California 


~ Please send me, free, your 64-page book 
) Practical Recipes.” (Coupon good only in U.S.A.) 


eee 


Street and No. 
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name taken from that of the Prince of 
Soubise, a wealthy prince in the time 
of Louis XIV, who was much interested 


| in good things to eat. 


The chef never uses milk for making 
White Sauce, but uses a stock made 
from chicken or veal. The same is true 
with Brown Sauce—a stock made from 
beef is used. The housewife is not likely 
to have stock on hand, but with a little 
foresight a stock may be made from 
trimmings and bones from a roast or 
steak, and gravies and sauces will be 
that much richer. 

When one sees the name “Béchamel”’ 
after chicken or eggs or some vegetable, 
it means that the sauce, a White Sauce, 
has chicken stock and cream used in- 
stead of milk in its making. The word 
“Béchamel” is the name of a French man 
who invented the sauce and gave it his 
name. He, too, lived in the time of 


Louis XIV. 


On the Coast of Normandy where fish | 
is used a great deal, the sauce to go with | 


certain fish is always made like a White 
Sauce, but the water in which fish or 
fish trimmings have been cooked to- 
gether with onion, carrot and parsley, 
is used in place of milk. Cream is added 
and sometimes egg yolks, if the last two 
can be afforded. We of this country 
would do well to follow suit, and use 
fish bones and skin with just enough 
water to make our sauce for boiled fish, 
instead of always using milk. Or we 


should use the water in which the fish | 
was boiled, instead of throwing that | 


water away. 
The third basic sauce is one known as 


for thickening nor stock or milk as the 
liquid. Egg yolks, some acid, and butter 


are cooked together at a low tempera- | 
ture until thick. This sauce is of Dutch | 


origin, and is called 


Hollandaise 


14 cupful of butter 

2 egg yolks 

1 tablespoonful of vinegar or lemon juice 

% teaspoonful of salt and few grains of 
cayenne 


1932 * 
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¢ 
‘Please, teacher, more 


Honey Maid | 
GRAHAMS'!" 


{) 





Uneeda 


| Many schools provide Graham Crackers 


| and milk to aid 


children’s growth and to 


| ward off fatigue. For the child who needs 


| extra nourishment. . . for the normal, 
| healthy child who is always hungry... 
' Honey Maid Grahams supply an easily 
| assimilated food, rich in calories, vitamins 


| materials. The 


and important bone and tissue building 


crisp goodness of Honey 


on “counted” tamtk: eauiation tees | Maids with their flavoring of fine honey, 


| makes this helpful extra nourishment a 


| treat indeed. 


| 


—buy big 


| 
| Get Honey Maids FRESH from your 


| grocer, in the big green thrift packages, 


Save Money 


thrift packages! 


| which come wax wrapped from nearby 


Divide the butter into three pieces. In | 


a double boiler or saucepan place one 
piece of butter, the egg yolks and vine- 
gar or lemon juice. Place over steaming 
(not quite boiling) water and stir con- 
stantly until the mixture thickens; add 
a second piece of butter, and as it melts, 
the third and last piece, stirring steadily 
the entire time. When butter is all 
melted, remove from heat, add season- 
ings, and beat until smooth and glossy. 

This sauce should be served as soon 
as made as it can not be reheated with- 
out danger of separation. If the butter 
does separate from the egg, add one or 
two tablespoonfuls of boiling water or 
cream, and stir vigorously until the mix- 
ture blends and is smooth. One hears 
how difficult it is to make a Hollandaise 
sauce, but it is easy if care be taken to 
prevent separation during the first cook- 





| Pacific Coast bakeries. 











NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 
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ing before all the butter has been added. 
Do not allow the saucepan to stand in 
the boiling water, even when the sauce 
is finished. This is one of the finest 
sauces made, and is a great addition to 
fresh asparagus or artichokes. 

Because it is difficult to keep hot, 
cooks make what is known as “Mock 
Hollandaise” which has a thick White 
Sauce foundation, and is a good sauce, 
but only as all “near” things are good 
in comparison with real things! 

Hollandaise has many variations, one 
being “Chantilly.” For this sauce add 
to the above recipe, one half cupful of 
cream beaten stiff. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of the 
other basic emulsified sauce, because it 
is so well known. It is the cold sauce, 
Mayonnaise, served plain or with addi- 
tions on cold entrees and salads. 

From the first sauce, which ‘was the 
juice of meat, to the present combina- 
tions is a far cry, and many a dish owes 
its reputation to the accompanying 
sauce. 

A sauce should be glossy, smooth, and 
consistent; it should be well seasoned, 
and served with the right dish to make 
a pleasing combination. 

“The wise woman will have many side- 
lights in her composition; and in her 
kitchen her sauces will have many 
shadings.” 


Care of Woodwork 


CID stains for pine woodwork are 
more permanent in color than are 
oil stains. 

An acid stained surface may well be 
finished with a dull lacquer or wax, 
according to your preference. 

In case of slight accidental scarring of 
a stained and waxed surface, wax ap- 
plied to the bruise will usually restore 
its color. 

Lumber for wall panelling should be 
thoroughly seasoned to prevent unpleas- 
ant “snapping” and creaking noises. 
Such noises in poorly seasoned lumber 
come at night when the wood cools, or 
during a rapid change of temperature, 
or in damp weather. 

Knotty pine finish is especially suit- 
able for rooms in Colonial, Georgian, and 
early American homes. Mexican, early 
Californian, and Spanish houses also use 
stained and waxed woodwork exten- 
sively. 

For “antique-ing” redwood and other 
lumber for interior use, apply a solution 
of sodium hypochlorite (laundry bleach). 
A sample of the lumber to be used should 
be made and the solution left on the 
wood for at least 12 hours during the 
test. There is no rule for strength of 
solution used; it depends upon the age 
and fibre of the wood and the depth of 
silvery grey color desired in the color 
scheme. A mild solution will give a 
darker grain.—Doris Hudson Moss. 
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Maybe you have a little 
girl like Sally—and per- 
haps, like Sally’s mother, 
you have been unjust to 
her. Not deliberately, of 
course, but .. . well, just 
listen to Sally’s Mother... 





3. No wonder Sally cried herself to 
sleep that night. Why must they al- 
ways compare her with Barbara? She 
tried so hard. But somehow .. . 


£99 2 


REAL LIFE MOVIES 


The Truth About Sally 











* Si 












. ts y bi “ 
2. “Sally Lennox! I’m ashamed of this 
report card. I’m sure Barbara Weeks 
didn’t bring home one like this. Why 


can’t you do as well as she?” 










; ‘ “Sitemale 7 he 
4. And then—a month later—another 
report card .. . and her grades even 
lower than the month before. How she 
dreaded going home from school . . . 











Lennox held her close. 
How cruel she had been! Because... 


5. But Mrs. 


that afternoon she had talked to 
Sally’s school nurse, Miss Dwight. 














6. Sally’s real trouble was—constipa- 
tion. What a change now! How happy, 
full of life, she is—and this month her 
report is better than Barbara’s! 





OG. F. 
Corp., 1932 


If your child is listless, lacks life and energy 
—do as Sally’s mother did. She saw that 
Sally played outdoors more—ate more fruit 
and vegetables, drank lots of water... and 
every morning she gave her a bowl of Post’s 


Bran Flakes. 


Post’s Bran Flakes, a natural “regulator,” 
speeds up sluggish intestines gently, safely. 
And often brings new vigor to tired minds 
and bodies—new color to pale cheeks. 


You'll find, too, that it is a most de- 
licious food... 
tasting cereal on the market. So don’t 
let intestinal sluggishness, due to lack of 
bulk in the diet, rob your children or you 
of the good things of life. Eat Post’s Bran 
Flakes regularly. A General Foods product. 


thousands say the finest 














Happy Meals are 
Your Triumph! 


You can—and should—take 
just as much pride and satis- 
faction in the preparation of 
wholesome, delicious meals 
for your family—the kind that 
send them away from the 
table singing your praises—as 
Friend Husband takes in his 
office management or his sales 
record. Joyous meals are your 
job, and what man—what fam- 
ily of youngsters—won’t say un- 
conditionally that it’s the most 
important job in the world? 


e It takes such a little to add 
so much to a meal. ... Cream 
those soups, vegetables and 
gravies with real cream! Cook 
with milk! ... Put a dash of 
whipped cream perkily on the 
pudding for dessert! That’s 
allit takes to transform a meal 
into a triumph. 


@ The clever cook is the one 
who has learned that gener- 
ous use of milk and cream add 
flavor and nutriment to just 


about every food she prepares. 


@ Of course, you want cream 
and milk of fine flavor. Insist 
upon Golden State and you 
can depend upon a uniform 
fine flavor in every bottle. 

Radio... Listen to the Golden . 


State Family Robinson each Satur- 
day at 8:30 p. m., over KGO-KFI. 


=" Jolden State 


COMPANY, LTD. 
PLANTS THROUGHOUT CALIFORNIA 
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Thirteen 
Kitchen Secrets 


ARE you wasting space in your kit- 
chen by having the shelves too far 
apart? If so, either take them out and 
re-distance them, or add one in between 
each as they are now. You will find that 
a narrow shelf for cans of spice and sea- 
soning built in just underneath the cup- 
board above the work table will be a 
great convenience. Make it just the 
width of the cans, for one layer of spice 
cans is the best as far as quick use is 
concerned, and does not interfere with 
the working space. Extra table space 
can be provided in the kitchen by having 
a hinged shelf on one wall, or a drop leaf 
attached to the kitchen table. 

* * 

A quick way of making sure each cur- 
tain tie-back is fastened at the same 
height on the window, is to pull the 
shade to the level where you want them, 
and then fasten at each side. Usually 
this is done the first time the curtains 


| are hung, as after that there is a perma- 


If the shade is 


nent hook on the wall. 


| long enough to pull to the bottom of the 


curtain length, it is very helpful in hang- 


| ing the curtains when new or after laun- 


dering, as it makes a level for measure- 


ment. 


x * 


Washing clothes lines is a simple 


| matter. Boil them in strong soapy water 
| to which has been added some household 


ammonia, and rinse in clear water. The 


| lines will have more body if they are 


starched; just make the usual boiled 


| starch and dip them in after the rinsing 


process. Drape over another line to dry, 
or if all the lines have been washed, lay 


| them on paper (not newspaper, as the 


ink will come off on the line) or spread 


| on a sheet or bath towel in the sun to 


dry. 


* * 
Rag rugs will straighten out better 


| after washing if they have been starched. 


Pour the starch which has been used for 
the regular laundry into the last rinsing 
water for the rugs, or if they were 
washed by themselves, make a weak 


| starch solution for them. 


x * 
If you can provide a shelf or table near 


| the door where the delivery man enters, 


you will not need to stop your work to 
help him unload, and the kitchen floor 
will not be tracked. It will save time 
for him and for you. 

* * 

The closer the top of the kitchen win- 
dow is to the ceiling, the better the 
ventilation and the less cooked-food 
odor there is in the room—providing the 
window gets opened. 

* * 


If you work in your own shadow in 


1932 * 






NEW LOW 
PRICES... 


Now everyone can 
afford this tempting 


fe ood! Surprisingly low 
in cost...high in value 
and tempting goodness. 
LyNnDEN brand Chicken 
& Egg Noodles now 
present a new and eco- 
nomical meal...quickly 
served. Just pure egg 
i penate oo 
&E i. and chicken broth com- 
nieaeee bine to make a dish fit 
for kings. Look for the 

Cellophane wrapped 


Try this Colloph 
Real ROAST CHICKEN 


Roasted to a golden brown in electric ovens, LYNDEN 
brand Boneless Roast CHICKEN is packed in two con- 
venient sizes: }4-lb. and 1-lb. Cellophane-wrapped tins. 
No bones...no waste. Serve it regularly for healthful, 
tasty meals. Keep it on hand for emergencies. 

Aone-pound tin 
of LynpEN brand 
Roast Chicken 
is equal to a 
three pound hen 


Vera REYNOLDs, screen 
star, in typical kitchen 
scene, is preparing a 
quickly served meal of 
Lynvenbrand Chicken 





WASHINGTON CO-OPERATIVE 
EGG & POULTRY ASSOCIATION 


Department S. Seattle, Washington 
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6 Months for 
23C. 


All Outdoors 




















The West’s greatest Outdoor Sports 
Monthly—Hunting—Fishing—Trap- 
ping, Camping, Touring, Prospec- 
ting, Fur-Farming, Game Bird 
Breeding, Winter Sports, Etc., Etc. 
First hand information and personal ex- 
periences, such well known writers as Robert 
Page Lincoln, Raymond S. Spears, S‘Omar 
Barker, Lorin Hall, Ernest MaGaffey, and 
hundreds of others appear in All Outdoors. 
SIX Big Issues Only 25c. One year and $1.00 
Book on Where to Hunt and Fish on Pacific 
Coast for $1.00. Sample copy 10c. 
ALL OUTDOORS 
534 S. Douglas Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Gi th te te el Bh Mt a Ba lu i all 
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your kitchen, raise the center light 
closer to the ceiling, and install a second 
light directly over the sink. Be sure to 
use frosted globes. Proper light makes 
work easier. 

* * 

Remember in having cupboards and 
cases built in, to leave room for the toes, 
as it is most uncomfortable to stand 
sidewise. 

+ 

You can raise your cooking stove to 
the proper height for working by setting 
the legs on neat blocks of wood. An- 
other method which some women find 
even better is to build a platform for 
the stove. Do you know how to find out 
what is the most convenient working 
height for yourself at stove, work table, 
washing machine, ironing board and 
sink? There are two methods. For the 
first one, stand up straight and hang the 
arms straight down; the palms of the 
hands should rest easily flat upon the 
working surface. If not, the equipment 
should be raised until this requirement 
is met. The other method is to stand 
straight, bend the elbow, then measure 
8 inches below the elbow, allowing a 
slight slant of the arm downward. This 
determines the best working height for 
stirring, kneading, washing dishes and 
the like. 

* * 

Do you know that color affects the 
size of your kitchen? Light ivory or tan 
walls will make the room appear larger 
and lighter, while dark colors will make 
the room seem small and gloomy. 

* * 

By rearranging her kitchen furniture, 
one woman saved two and one-half miles 
in steps in her kitchen daily. Could you 
do the same? 

* * 

If you have a baby and one of those 
spongy rubber kneeling pads, use the 
pad as a cushion in the baby’s high 
chair. It makes a soft, comfortable, non- 
skid seat, that restrains the baby from 
doing too much squirming. 

* * 

A rather neat bill holder can be made 
from the ordinary mouse trap. Just re- 
move the single wire which acts as a 
trigger and paint the trap. The bills 
can be held firmly under the spring. In 
other words the spring that holds the 
mouse will also hold the bills. They 
make useful little gifts, too.—M. B. 


when making jams and jellies, to 
place all of each kind in a separate 
covered box or can and mark the box. 
This keeps them absolutely free from 
dust, and saves the work of marking 
each jar separately. 


BRINGS 
HORDES 
OF FLIES! 








| “50,000 BABIES DIE EVERY YEAR” 
| Says the California State Board of Health— 


“Nearly 50,000 babies die each year in the 
United States from intestinal infections, and the 
fly is the most efficient carrier. In a large per- 
centage of these deaths, it would be appropriate 
to describe the cause of death by inserting the 
words ‘KILLED BY FLIES!’ 


“Babies are ignorant of their danger. You, Mr. 
and Mrs. Citizen are responsible. 


“Evidence is complete to prove that the germs 
of such infectious diseases as Typhoid Fever, 
Dysentery, Cholera, Tuberculosis, etc., are 
readily carried by the Housefly...How shall we 
manage this death-dealing insect?” 


KILL FLIES NOW WITH 


| 
| 
| 








Oronite 
FLY SPRAY 


] KILLS MOSQUITOES - MOTHS - 
Tene ANTS - AND OTHER INSECTS 








STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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iF was my turn 
to entertain the 
bridge club...” 


says the Tillamook Dairy Maid 


who broadcasts every Friday at 
3:15, over Columbia Network 





‘ . e 
‘It was my turn to entertain the bridge 


club and so I made Tillamook Fruit Salad. 
It had that ‘company’ look and was so 
inexpensive. The cost for the entire party 
was only 73 cents! That’s low enough so 
it can be served often at regular family 
meals. And this is the same high quality 
cheese that won the first three prizes at 
California, Oregon and Washington state 
fairs.” 
& 


Tillamook Fruit Salad 


Blanch ¥% cup raisins in hot water afew minutes, 
drain and rinse in cold water. Mix with 1 can 
sliced pineapple, diced, 1 can peaches, 2 oranges, 
¥% cup chopped nuts, add fruit juices and place 
mound of fruit mixture between slices of banana 
cut lengthwise and arranged on lettuce leaves. 
Cross top with Tillamook cheese. Decorate 
with whipped cream if desired. Serves eight. 


TILLAMOOK 
whole milk CHEESE 


Food values of nearly 5 quarts milk in every pound 

WRITE ME FOR FREE PRIZE BOOK 

Tillamook Dairy Maid—The Ti‘lamook County Creamery 
Association, Tillamook, Oregon (10a 
Please send me a copy of the Prize Cheese Recipes. 





Name 





Address 
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| —bobbing for apples, and all of the rest 


OCTOBER 


| Our Hallowe’en Party 


man in high school, announced that 
| she wanted to have a Hallowe’en Party, 
'the guest list consisting of 36 boys and 
| girls ranging in age from 13 to 16, I wasa 
| bittaken aback. I have been accustomed 
for years to having the house filled with 
| youngsters, as our house has always been 
|a gathering place for them all. But 36 
hungry youngsters all at once! The idea 
|was just a little breath taking. After 
thinking it over for a couple of days, 
however, I decided that with a little 
planning it could be done without in- 
volving too much labor. 

Invitations were sent, with the added 
injunction that it might be well not to 
wear pretty party frocks or Sunday blue 
serges. The usual games were provided 


| 
| HEN my elder daughter, a fresh- 
| 





|of the fun usually associated with Hal- 
lowe’en. One of the high school teach- 
|ers took charge of the games, and 
there wasn’t a dull moment the entire 
evening 

The crowning feature of the evening, 
| however, was the refreshments. I pur- 
| chased three dozen small, square, fruit 
| baskets, which can be found at any fruit 
‘or vegetable stand, at the small cost of 
/114 cents each. On the sides I glued 
bats and witches and other little sea- 
sonal cut-outs, which I found in the local 
ten cent store. A bright orange napkin 
was put in the bottom of each basket, 
the points extending up above the top 
|of the container in a very festive and 
| frivolous manner. Then into each bas- 
ket went the following: two sandwiches, 
each having one layer of dark bread and 
one of white) one sandwich filled with 
minced egg, the other with minced ripe 
olives moistened with mayonnaise; a 
paper cup filled with a large portion of 
a molded gelatine salad-dessert, orange 
flavored, and with plenty of oranges, 
pineapple, bananas, grapefruit, and 
marshmallows; two small cup cakes, 
topped with yellow frosting; a pop corn 
























ball; a caramel-coated apple on a stick; 
a half-pint bottle of fresh apple cider, | 
capped, and then topped with a dough- | 
nut; a small wooden fibre fork; a paper 
napkin; and two straws. 

The cider was freshly made that day, 
and put into the little bottles shortly 
before the guests arrived. The salad, | 
cakes, apples, and popcorn balls were | 
prepared the day before the party, leav- | 
ing only the sandwiches to be prepared 
that morning. It was the work of only 
a few minutes to put each oil-paper- 
wrapped article into its basket, and 
serve the salad-dessert. The little bot- 


tles I used were the small brown half 
pint bottles that contain an advertised 
fruit pectin, but half-pint cream bottles 
could be used. 

The youngsters sat on the floor in a 
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cookery demands 


BuRNETT’S 
vanilla 


WHEN you try new recipes that call for 
vanilla, use Burnett’s always. It comes 
in a new, sturdy, amber glass bottle. 
Get it at your grocer’s today. It insures 
best results. 

Bavarian Pudding St. George 


1% cups milk 4 cup cream 
1 tbsp. gelatine 1 tsp. Burnett’s Vanilla 
\ cup powderedsugar 2 egg whites 


Dissolve gelatine with a little of the milk. Scald 
rest of milk with half the sugar. Remove from fire, 
add gelatine and stir un- 
til dissolved. Cool. Add 
whipped cream and va- 
nilla. Fold in beaten egg 
whites with rest of sugar. 
Pour into mould and 
chill. Serve with sauce. 


~ 


i 


Send 10 cents for our book, 
**Doubly Delicious Desserts.”’ 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
437 D Street, Boston 


61 Main Street, San Francisco 









If the mixing bowl slips or scrapes 
on the table, set it on a wet dish cloth. 








| big circle, and when the attractive bas- 


f GREAT 


eo . 
bor Saver 
a7 Why be a slave to pots, 
pans and dirty dishes? 
Gottschalk’s Metal 
Sponge, due to a new 
patented process of for- 
mation,cleansandscours 
twice asfast with lesswork. 
Be sure you get “the little fellow 
that does the Big job.’”’ At 5, 10 
and 25c stores, leading depart- 
ment, hardware and grocerystores, 
or postpaid direct on receipt of 10c. 


’ METAL SPONGE SALES CORP. 
Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St., Phila. 
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kets were passed to them, a great shout 
almost tore the roof off the house. 
Best of all, there was little for mother 
to do after the party was over. No 
dishes to wash, and no linens to launder. 
Just open the furnace door, and chuck 
in the debris. That is all—I. B. H., 


Mount Vernon, Washington. 


Autumn Bouquets 


(Continued from page 13) 


but very rich looking as used here), oak 
leaves and feathery Michaelmas daisies. 
Azalea leaves, tinted yellow and rusty 
pink, fill a low bowl on a round table, 
with clumps of fir to accent their delicate 
color. 

A delightful and original idiosyncrasy 
is to use three magnificent sugar pine 
cones (they grow 10 to 15 inches long) 
as the nucleus for a bouquet. One of the 
most effective of such schemes is on a 
flat shelf in a stair balustrade. The 
cones are stuck stem down in an Indian 
basket that repeats their colors and pat- 
tern. Among them are yarrow seedpods 
which look like pale blossoms, pine 
sprays and flax-colored grasses whose 
quivering pointed seeds are suspended 
on fragile invisible stems. 

In a room of very homely rugged char- 
acter a decoration worthy to be featured 
is a branch of Digger pine bearing sev- 
eral clusters of handsome cones, growing 
in groups of four at forks in the branches, 
each cone as large as a grapefruit. Sump- 
tuous Digger pine tassels of seven-inch 
needles and bits of brilliant green tree 
moss complete this piece. 

Paul Streeter developed the style of 
decoration just described in a lodge in 
Yosemite National Park where only in- 
digenous plants, growing in their natural 
state, are permitted. This restriction 
compelled him to use rustic products for 
the decoration of rooms that were not at 
all rustic—or else leave the rooms bare 
of flowers. He has given to wild flowers 
a definitely aristocratic dignity, and 
scores of discerning visitors stop to study 
the unique combinations and to inquire 
how they were devised. It was from his 
arrangements that much of the inspira- 
tion for this article was derived. 





to use stout paraffin 
paper cups or ice- 
cream containers to 
hold jellies made of 
typically western 
fruits that you wish 
to send east as 
Christmas remem- 
brances. The mail- 
ing expense is cut 
almost in half, and 
the containers, cov- 


: ered with bright holiday paper or seals, 
or cellophane, are ever so attractive. 





| 
| 
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The Red Seal “OR” | 
Enhanees the Value 
of Eleetrieal Homes 


The Red Seal Certificate of Approval awarded to builders of elec- 
trical homes that comply with specifications on adequate wiring as 
outlined by the advisory board of the Pacific Coast Electrical Bu- 
reau, greatly enhances the market value of their property. But, more 
than that, these specifications insure proper installation of correct 
lighting fixture outlets and sufficient electrical convenience outlets 
at the points of greatest efficiency. The importance of this can be 
most fully appreciated by those who have had to go to the expense 

of remodeling due to wiring 


w 


Ww 





_ f facilities which passing time 
Face Value | 


proved inadequate. The intro- 
duction of the electric range, 
refrigerator, radio, heater, 
and countless other electrical 
conveniences and labor sav- 

















ing appliances demand that 
modern houses be properly 
wired with sufficient con- 
venience outlets to supply 
the increasing service. The 
Red Seal Plan is the eco- 
nomical way to accomplish 
this. Whether you are a 
building-contractor, archi- 
tect or individual home 
builder, you should become 
familiar with the “Red Seal 
Standards” as outlined in a 
booklet which will be mailed 
to you upon request without 
obligation on your part. 








The Red Seal Certificate of Approval instantly 
establishes a house as a modern, electrically 
equipped home, and is accepted at face value as 
assurance that the dwelling is wired to meet the 
requirements of every electrical need for years 
to come! Such foresight in matters of this 
kind is indicative of painstaking care in other 
important details in the planning of a home. 
You will find this feature an added advantage 
in consummating a favorable deal in the event 
that you may ever desire to sell or borrow 
on your property. 


Pacific Coast ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


A ——- organization supported by all branches of the Industry as an 
advisory bureau to serve impartially all users of electricity. 
Send for your free copies of booklets on Red Seal 
Electrical Homes and Home Lighting. 
Address the nearest office of the Bureau. 


447 Sutter Street. 
San Francisco 














M-15 Edison Building : Sun-Oct 
Los Angeles a 
848 Roosevelt Street : Address 
Fresno 2 City 
COSTS SQ fei tc. 
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SOUTH SEAS) 


HAWAII - NEW ZEALAND - AUSTRALIA 





LESS ¢o SPEND...FAR MORE ¢o GAIN 
from this exhilarating, low-cost voyage to 


HAWAII 


ARES to the South Seas are today’s lowest 
quotation on superlative travel. Oceancharm 
at its peak on that incomparable southern route 
.-ship service at its finest on your Matson or 
Oceanic liner...and those laughing, magical 


isles for your destination! 
e 


Go now! From a glorious autumn trip to 
Hawaii, draw new vitality, new spirit. Any 
of the Pacific’s royal trio... the “Mariposa,” 
“Monterey” and “Malolo”... will take you from 


California to Hawaii in less than five days. 
e 


Frequent sailings from either San Francisco 
or Los Angeles. All-Inclusive-Cost Tours offer 


special economies and unique advantages. 
New Ships to 


NEW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA 
via Hawaii... Samoa... Fiji 


Travel to the South Seas and the Antipodes has 
come into its own with the new service of the 
*"Mariposa” and the “Monterey.” 16 days to 
New Zealand...19 days to Australia. Through 
service to Auckland, Sydney and Melbourne 
via Honolulu, Pago Pago and Suva. First Class 
and Cabin Class at extremely attractive fares. 
Interesting particulars at any travel agency or 


- RR MON 
EX phe 
EE ry | eo yo) 
MATSON LINE > OCEANIC LINE 


NEW YORK CiTY bt alia tie} 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 






SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 


"TRAVEL SERVICE 
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If you are going east, west, around 
the world or on a short vacation 
trip, write us for information. In- 
quiries received by this department 
are answered by mail. (Rates 
quoted in this column are subject 
to change without notice.) Be 





Oregon. 


sure to enclose a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope for our reply. 











All-Expense Tours 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

You wrote a few months ago about an all-expense 
tour to New Zealand. Is there a similar tour to 
Australia? If so, what is the cost and how long a 
time is permitted in dustralia?—B. B., Portland, 


All-inclusive tours have proved so 
| popular with Pacific Coast travelers that 
| these tours are now available not only 
| to New Zealand but also to Hawaii, the 
and to Australia. All-inclu- 
| sive tours eliminate the responsibility 
| of arranging for hotel reservations, itin- 
eraries, baggage, etc., and do much 
toward making a voyage truly carefree. 
From either San Francisco or Los 
| Angeles to Sydney and return, via Hono- 

lulu, Pago Pago, Suva, and Auckland, 

| including meals and hotel accommoda- 
| tions for nine days in Australia; auto and 
| rail trips in Australia; to Melbourne, 
Jenolan Caves, Bulli Pass, and sight- 
| seeing in the beautiful cities of Mel- 
bourne and Sydney, the minimum first 
class fare is $767.85. This same tour, 
| but using cabin class accommodations 
on the steamer, is $578.85. We have 
|sent you booklets descriptive of Aus- 
tralia and the things you will have time 
| for during the nine days there. You will 
need a passport. American citizens 
must have their passports visaed by the 
| nearest British Consul. 








| 
| 
| 


Tropical Climes 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

What is the price of a steamship ticket between 
| Los Angeles and the Panama Canal? For how long 
| is it good? I may wish to spend a month or two 
| there. Is a passport necessary? I am an American 
citizen —F. H., Hollywood, California. 





A round trip ticket to Panama is good 

| for six months, and the round trip fare 
first class is $225, from either Los 
Angeles or San Francisco. An American 

| citizen visiting the Republic of Panama 
| is not required to have a passport, but 
| if remaining there for employment or 
| for a period of over three months, a 
| passport and visa is required. You will 
| find excellent hotels in Cristobal, Bal- 
| boa, Panama City, and Colon. Splendid 

| highways connect one city with another 

| and railroads maintain daily schedules. 
| The smaller towns on the southern coast 
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for GREATER 


at the world-famous 
LOS ANGELES 


HOTEL 


DespITE the unique success 
and patronage which the Los 
Angeles Ambassador Hotel 
is still enjoying during 
an adverse ated period, 
the management wishes to an- 
nounce substantial reductions 
made possible through lower 
operating costs by which all 
guests and patrons may benefit. 


The outstanding charm of this 
great hotel may now be enjoyed 
on a surprisingly low budget and 
with no deterioration of the 
splendid service for which the 
Ambassador has long been 
famous. 


Good outside rooms with 
bath may be secured from 
$5.00 per day. 


Special discounts for stays 
of four weeks or longer. 


Restaurant prices have been 
reduced in some cases as 
much as 50%. Quality and 
size of portions remain the 
same. 


Attractions include a new sun-tan 
sand bathing beach with an outdoor 
plunge and complete recreational cen- 
ter, including baths of all kinds, 
massage and physical conditioning 
for men and women. All Sports, 
22-Acre Park, 18-hole Rancho 
Golf Club, 19 ‘hole Pitch and Putt 
Golf Course, Tennis Courts, Arch- 
ery, All-Talking Motion Picture 
Theatre, 35 smart Shops and the 
incomparable Cocoanut Grove for 
dancing nightly. 


Please write for revised 
room and restaurant tariffs 


BEN L. FRANK, Manager 








LOWER RATES! 


ATTRACTIONS 
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(Pacific side) are served by local steam- 
ers. A booklet giving further details on 
this trip has been sent. 

Freighters to Europe 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


Can you give me information as to a reasonable | 


ET MAGAZINE 


way to get to Europe via England? I have been told | 


that the freighters are very comfortable and that the 
rates are moderate. Please give me rates and sailing 
information from San Francisco. I am planning 
to stay abroad a year or more; is it possible to buy 


a return ticket under such conditions?—M. S., The | 


Dalles, Oregon. 


Passenger-freighter ships that sail | 


from western ports to Europe, via the 
Panama Canal, are some of the finest 
of their type we have seen. They offer 


the maximum of comfort and pleasure | 
at a minimum cost. While you specify | 
sailing from San Francisco, you will be | 


interested to know that most of these 
ships call at Vancouver and Los Angeles 


also, so your point of departure is op- | 


tional. The two largest ships in this 
service carry from 40 to 60 passengers, 


all first class. The smaller ships carry | 


12 to 14 passengers, and the accommo- 


dations are just as fine as on the larger | 


ships. These Pacific-European ships call 


directly at Southampton, and the mini- | 
mum one way fare from San Francisco | 
is $300; on the smaller ships the rate is | 


$255 or $210. 
rates from Vancouver and Los Angeles.) 
On a round trip ticket the return portion 


(The folders give you | 


is based upon the current rate of ex- | 


change on the English pound, plus a 


ten per cent reduction on the entire | 
ticket. At the present rate of exchange, | 
the round trip fare on the larger ships | 


would be about $470. These tickets are 
good for one year only. 


Descriptive | 


folders giving information about these | 


passenger-freighters have been sent. 


Death Valley 


URING the summer Death Valley | 


is ignored, but with the coming of 
fall (from October until May) the valley 
enjoys an equable climate with com- 
fortably warm days and crispy cool 
nights. A wide range of accommoda- 
tions are available in Death Valley. 
We have a large supply of booklets in 
our files giving complete information for 


an enjoyable motor, air, or rail trip to | 


this desert wonderland. Whether you 
plan to visit Death Valley this fall, or 
for your Christmas Holiday, or in early 
spring, you will find the booklet helpful. 
Please send a three-cent stamp with your 
request. 

City Maps 


The following maps of western cities 
are now available through this Travel 
Service Department. Tell us which map 
you wish, enclose a three-cent stamp, 
and a copy will be sent to you promptly: 
San Francisco; Los Angeles; San Diego; 
Fresno; Beverly Hills, including Holly- 
wood, Santa Monica, and Culver City; 
Pasadena, including Glendale, Altadena, 
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Live Luxuriously » » 


But Economically 
at, the 


MARK HOPKINS 


or the, 


FAIRMONT 


HOTELS 
NOB HILL 
San Francisco 























Complete and Cordial Services , Perfect Cuisine 


YOUR GARAGE 


Quiet. - Aloof - Yet But 
four minutes from the 
Shops and Theatres... 


Be at home, without overhead, 
housekeeping burdens or servant 
problems in a two or more room 
suite furnished to your taste... and 
live more economically than you 


can in an apartment or a home. 


PHONE OR WRITE FOR FLOOR PLANS 
SUITABLE TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


GEORGE D. SMITH 
Managing Director 


IN THE BASEMENT 

















Pout let it 


Esp! 


Look NOW at the stencil impression on your SUNSET 
Magazine. Can you find one of these dates after your 


name? 
AUG. ’32 SEPT. °32 OCT. °32 


If one of these danger signs appear, sit right down and 
send us your dollar for 2 more years of SUNSET Maga- 
zine—24 issues. 


SUNSET Magazine, Dept. 203 Oct. 1932 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Here is my dollar. Please take the danger sign from my address 
stencil at once. 


Pees... 
Address... 


We Cie... 02 ess 













Guests quickly notice gleaming faucets! 


Brighten up your home with Brituiantsutne! rubs with Brittiantsuine. Contains no acid. 
It’s easy! Faucets and fixtures, kitchen utensils, Will not harden or gum. Always ready to 
stove nickel, brasses, ash trays, all household use. Save yourself hours and hours of work 
metalware and auto metal gleam by asking your grocer for 


- like new after a few BaiitanTsHine today. 
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A new ship: A galaxy of wonders 


SoutH SEAS ¢ ORIENTAL CRUISE 


25,000-mileparadeofevents,countries, 
peoples, 21 ports! 14 countries! Itin- 
erary sparkles with such jewels as 
BALI and PORT MORESBY on direct 
call. ANGKOR WAT optional. 


Sailing from * * * 


NEW YORK, January 12 FARES 
SAN FRANCISCO, Jan.27 @ 


LOS ANGELES, Jan. 28 $1250 up 
* * * 

Star cruise of 1933. See the Pacific’s 

greatest wonders inthe Pacific’s newest 

ship. Average cost-per-day like living 

at home. Details at all travel agencies or 

THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 


Matson Line 


Chicago 
Seattle . 





San Francisco 


New York 
Portland 


Los Angeles 


Colonial 


with HOTEL |. 

a fireproof. Beautifully appointed 
apartments and Hotel rooms each with 
private bath and every modern conveni- 
ence. Located just a few minutes from 
the center of San Diego on U. S. Highway 
101. Summer all the year around invites 
all sorts of diversions: Golf, tennis, swim- 
ming, riding or hiking. 
Apartments: From $50 to $200 per month. 
Guest Rooms, Single: 

From $2.50 to $5.00 per day. 
Guest Rooms, Double: 

From $3.00 to $6.00 per day. 
For information or reservations, address: 
R. C. Butcer, Gen. Mgr. 
Phone La Jolla 2181 








Rates now 
begin $2.50 a 
day for a room 
with 












San Francisco Hotel WHITCOMB 





(at Civic Center ) 
Single room with bath: 


Double room —_ bath: 
$4. 





res. 


James Woods 





$2.50, $3.00, $3.50 


, 00 $5.00, $6.00 
) ety ee mg Co. Operators 


Ernest Drury, Mgr. 








Did you know that adding ice di- 
rectly to the thermos bottle is all too 
likely to break the bottle? Pour in a 
portion of the liquid first, then add the 
ice, and you will have no casualty. 


San Rafael tcaveux 


ACADEMY 


“One of California’s finest private schools’’ 
(non-sectarian) 

One hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Fully samniied toe to University of Cali- 
fornia and other leading universities. High scholastic stand- 
ard. Military system under U. 8S. A. supervision. Catalog. 





A. L. Stewart, Supt., Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 
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Eagle Rock, and Alhambra; Oakland, 
including Alameda, Piedmont, Berkeley. 


All-Year Resorts 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Where does one go in October and November for 
“vacation?” Ours has been postponed until then, 
and we are wondering where to spend it. There 
won't be time for a boat trip, resorts are closed, and 
we don’t enjoy just driving about. Have you any 


| help for us?—B. B., Red Bluff, California. 


It is usually assumed that resorts are 
closed after the first of September. We 


| know of a number of interesting resorts, 


however, that stay open the year round 


| —here in California, Nevada, and in 


parts of Oregon. 
year resorts have been sent to you. 
Then there is the dude ranch, always 
lovelier in the spring and fall, when the 
days are pleasantly warm, the nights 


are cool, the colors of autumn cover the 
landscape. Where to find these ranches | 


is also told in the folders we have sent. 
If these do not meet with your require- 
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Folders on these all- | 


ments, call again, and we shall try to | 


help you further. 


Travel Books 


NUMBER of interesting fall travel | 
books have come to our desk for | 
| review, and there are two we should 
like particularly to tell you about this | 


month. 


voyage gifts. If you or your friends are 


Both are appropriate as bon | 


going abroad and find Ireland or Scot- | 


land in your itinerary, you will want a 
copy of Clara Laughlin’s latest ‘So 
You’re Going to Ireland and Scotland!” 


| ($3.50, Houghton, Mifflin Company.) 
| With her other books in the “So You’re 


| Going” 


series for recommendation, one 
knows to expect not only an excellent 
guide book, but a readable guide book 


as well. In addition to the author’s 


| love of these countries, she is the daugh- | 


ter of Scotch-Irish parents. Miss 
Laughlin knows Ireland and Scotland 
intimately. 

The second book is about one of the 
loveliest districts of England—“The 
English Lakes,” by W. T. 
(Farrar & Rinehart, $3.00). Born in this 
region, Mr. Palmer has tramped many 
times over the downs. The fells and 


| crags of Walpole’s tales come to life in 





this book—Derwentwater and Borrow- 
dale and Cumberland and Seathwaite. 
To see the English lake district one must 
walk, and to plan one’s walking tour 
one should read Mr. Palmer’s book. 


| Both books may be ordered through 


| SuNsET at the prices mentioned. 





Going Around the World? 


HY not? Your own shipboard 

apartment, with a view, three 
meals a day, an orchestra, a swim- 
ming tank, shipboard entertainment, 
and all privileges for about two hun- 
dred dollars a month! Write for 
details. 











Palmer | 











The 
Book of 
Western 
House 


Plans 


Contains photographs and 
plans for 100 houses de- 
signed especially for you 
who live in Sunset Land. 


WE have arranged with the 
publishers of this valu- 
able home plan book to sell a 
limited quantity to Sunset 
readers at the low cost of $la 
copy. In the book there are 
photographs and plans for 
100 attractive bungalows and 
two-story houses (many of 
Spanish design) especially 
suitable for building in the 
Pacific West. If you are plan- 
ning to build a new home— 
even in the far distant future 
—we give you our word that 
this is the very book you 
want. In this valuable book 
you will probably find just 
the home you want to build. 
At least you will find dozens 
of ideas which you will want 
toincorporateintoyour plans. 


The supply is limited so order 
your copy today. 


PRICE 


_—" 
POSTPAID 


Quick Delivery 
Guaranteed 


L 


FILL 
IP HERE 


CL 





SUNSET MAGAZINE 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


Here is a dollar. Please send me 
the book of Western house plans 
that you recommend so highly. 
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THE HOTEL 
MONTCLAIR 


LEXINGTON AVENUE 
49TH TO 50TH STREETS 
NEw YORK 








Opposite the 
Z aldorf- 
Astoria 





800 ROOMS 


EVERY ROOM 
AN OUTSIDE ROOM 


EVERY ROOM WITH BATH 
A RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 


Single Rooms 


From $3.00 per day 


Double Rooms 
From $4.00 per day 


American Home Cooking 
served in 
A Notable Restaurant 
A Short walk from 


Grand Central Station and 
B & O Motor Coach Station 


Ten Minutes by Taxi to Penn. Station 


Manager 
OSCAR W. RICHARDS 
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Want a Position? 


For men and women who want employ- 
ment, here is a good job with a steady 
monthly income. You may work right 
in your own home town and build up a 
profitable business as our special local 
subscription representative. For full 
details, write NOW! 


| owes pa ee he — 


SUNSET Magazine, Oct. 1932 | 
1045 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


I 
YES—I want a position. What is your offer? ! 
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Airways 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
| and schedules for a trip by airplane to Chicago? 


pamphlets you can send on this mode of transporta- 





motored plane, heard the engines warm- 
| ing up, taxied down the field, and then 

suddenly realized that you were leaving 
| the earth utterly behind you to speed 
off into the night, with a panorama o 





! 


Would you please send me information on rates | 


| Are stopovers permitted and for how long? Any | 


tion will be helpful—E. B., Stockton, California. | 


If you have ever climbed into the | 
| warmth and comfort of a large tri- | 


| 


| lighted cities spread below, then and | 
only then can you know the thrill of | 
traveling by air! Popular as this mode | 


of transportation is, the drastic reduc- | 
tions in air rates have been an added | 


| incentive. The one-way fare between | 


| San Francisco and Chicago is now $115; 


| and the round trip rate $207. Stopovers | 


are permitted at any landing field on a 


is issued for a 30-day limit, an extension 
of time is granted without extra cost. 
We have sent you booklets giving fur- 
ther information necessary for the 
passenger. 


Trails Through the Golden West 


“Rewards await him who travels 
hopefully with an elastic schedule.” 
With this philosophy in mind, Robert 
Frothingham, author of “Trails Through 
the Golden West” (McBride, $3.50), 
treks through the great mysterious 
Southwest, and through the national 
parks of our Central and Pacific North- 
west. Covering these regions by rail, 
motor, horseback, or afoot, he gives in 
his book personal experiences as he 
traverses what he calls the most spec- 
| tacular region in the world—and Mr. 
| Frothingham has traveled far and wide. 
| He tells of the desert regions from Tuc- 





round trip ticket, and while the ticket | 





son to Mexico, of Tombstone in its early 
| outlaw days; of his adventures to the 

Rainbow Bridge; of his inability to 
| describe the Grand Canyon; of the Petri- | 
| fied Forests, strange relics of a day when | 
| this land lay under water; across the | 
| Apache Trail he goes; through somber 
| Death Valley; Palm Springs; northward 
to Yosemite, Shasta, Crater Lake; Yel- | 
lowstone, Zion and Bryce; and back to 
the Painted Desert and the region he 
loves. Step by step the author takes his 
reader in vivid reality on trips that may 
be made here in the Golden West. Not 
only does “Trails Through the Golden 
West” serve as entertaining reading, but 
it serves excellently and adequately as 
an authentic guide to anyone likewise | 
interested in that store of scenic treasure 





that is Sunset Land. 
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Via the 
Sunshine Belt 
to the Orient—and 


ROUND 
WORLD 


HOMETOWN 
TO 
HOMETOWN 


$749 


First Class! 


Have you dreamed of a trip Round 
the World? Of adventures and thrills 
in distant lands? Joyous days sight- 
seeing in Hawaii, Japan, China, 
Philippines, India, Egypt, Europe? 
Then join one of these great excur- 
sions on President Liners Round 
the Globe, via the Sunshine Belt and 
the Orient—for no more than it 
would cost just to stay at home. 

26,000 thrilling miles. Visits in 
14 different countries, 22 ports, 85 
cities if you choose. Take 85 days, 
or take six months, stopping over 
as you please—then continuing 
your trip on another Round the 
World President Liner. Either wa 
pay only $749, First Class—wit 
full privileges. Outside stateroom. 
Famous meals. All sports. Outdoor 
swimming pools. 

See your local travel agent, or 
Dollar Lines, at once! Reservations 
are going fast at this bargain fare 
—in effect until December 31. 

Round the World Sailings from Los An- 
geles and San Francisco every other week. 


Also to New York, via the Panama Canal 
and Havana. 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


San Francisco. Oakland. Los Angeles 
San Diego. Seattle. Portland 












Order your travel books through 
Sunset Travel Service Department, 
1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 
Please enclose check for exact amount 
of book when ordering. 








Dollar Steamship Lines S-10 
311 California Street, San Francisco 

Please tell me all about these Specially 
Reduced Excursions Round the World. 


I ia oicciinintincinscivacninimipiaamae 


Address ___ i St cee ee 
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BE) FEMININE 
HYGIENE 








































TAKARA .. 
a Cleansing, 


Feminine Wash 


@ Takara has solved problems 
of feminine hygiene for thou- 
sands of women. True feminine . 

daintiness is retained with its daily use. It is posi- 
tively SAFE, and may be used as often as desired. 
TAKARA is gentle in action, cooling and refreshing. 
It is highly recommended by physicians and trained 
nurses. 


CLEANSING 
COOLING 
REFRESHING 


At all leading druggists 
Purchese genuine TAKARA (lettering always 
in Japanese characters on a green package), 
or mail coupon Today for a generous trial 
peckage. 


TAKARA 


32-9 






TAKARA LABORATORIES 
29 N. Fourth St., Portland, Ore. 


Please send Free trial package, Takara Hygienic 
Powder and booklet regarding feminine hygiene. 


Name 
Address 
City 








State 








LET ME ANALYZE YOUR 
HANDWRITING and tell ycu what it 


reveals of your character 
and abilities. Interesting and helpful Write me in ink, in your 
everyday hand, and inclose 50c. 

W. Greenan R. 4, Box 646 Santa Cruz, Calif 








Gained in a Children’s Hospital 
evolved 


DR. STEDMAN’S 
TEETHING POWDERS 


Make use of that knowledge today 
for YOUR baby. 









None genuine without 
this trade-mark. At all 


MARK Drugzists. 


JAMES H. STEDMAN, 


ENGLAND 

















Just faded out when I used 
DR. BERRY’S 
FRECKLE OINTMENT 


... the SAFE and SURE freckle-removing cream. Also beau- 
tifies the complexion. Sold for 40 years . . . satisfaction guar- 
anteed . . . 65c. (plus tax). At your druggist or order from 
Dr. C. H. Berry Co., 2975B Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


} All the Family Should Use » | 
Cuticura Taleum 4 


phe 
& SS, 








Ideal after Baby’s bath, to complete 
Mother’s toilet, after Father’s shave. 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 10K, Malden, Mass. 
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Western Health and Beauty 


This Month Barbara Lenox 
Discusses Shin Blemishes 


RINKLES, blackheads, double 

chins, and other annoying blem- 
ishes seem to affect us all differently. 
Some of us use the cover up method— 
layers of powder to cover up blackheads, 
and a permanent wave to cover up dull 
tired hair. Some accept double chins 
and wrinkles as part of the unpleasant 
things that have to be, like depressions, 





Ajter cleansing, the application of a pure light 
cream to the delicate skin around the eyes is 
important as a protection against wrinkles. 
Photograph, courtesy of the Armand Company 


and colds, and weeds in the garden. 
Some declare war when a blemish first 
appears, and that’s the best way of all, 
because blemishes are persistent stub- 
born things, and if we let them, they 
will grow and flourish until they dom- 
inate our entire appearance. Like any- 
thing else worth while, a clear smooth 
skin is something you have to fight for, 
and the fighting should not be by fits 
and starts. It should be a day-to-day 
defense against all the enemies of youth 
and beauty. 

There are enemies which attack us 
from within and without. The internal 
enemies are the wrong things we eat and 
drink, the toxic substances caused by 
fatigue and worry, and the disorders of 
the different glands. The enemies from 
without are cold and wind and heat and 
dust, and what we put on our skins and 
how we take it off. Take blackheads, 
coarse pores, oily skin, and eruptions. 
You can completely overcome these dis- 
orders if you will persistently fight your 
enemies from within and without. 

Blackheads mean that the pores are 
filled with oily, fatty matter. They are 
really our friends because they give 
warning that there is trouble ahead. 
The blackhead is the forerunner of 
pimples and acne, and if neglected the 
oily matter locked up within the pores 
will decompose and become inflamed. 
The enemies from within are rich foods. 
Blackheads thrive on chocolate marsh- 
mallow cake and waffles dripping with 
syrup and butter, and of course candy 
between meals. Vegetables and more 


vegetables, and fruits, and 12 glasses of 
water a day are what is needed. 

One of the most common causes of 
all skin disorders is said to be constipa- 
tion, so give this special attention 
through diet and exercise. Every day, 
try this: lying flat on your back, raise 
knees, draw small of the back flat 
against the bed. Draw in the abdomen 
as far as possible then push out. Do this 
fifteen times. Occasionally take a one- 
day fruit fast. These fasts are very 
popular in Europe, especially in the vine 
growing sections of France. The regime 
is simple. Eat nothing but grapes all 
day, and drink plenty of water. (Other 
fruits may be substituted for grapes.) 
For longer fasts a physician should be 
consulted. 

Improper cleansing is responsible for 
many blackheads. The average super- 
ficial washing is not enough. Everything 
must be immaculate—spotless towels, 
cotton instead of powder puffs, and soap 
and water cleansing twice a day. Lather 
the face, rinse, lather again, rinse, then 
fill the bowl with ice cold water and slap 
on the face with hands slightly cupped 
for fully three minutes, and be sure it is 
three minutes. Skin authorities believe 
that creams should be used sparingly on 
skins afflicted with these disorders. 
There are certain greaseless preparations 
which may be used as a powder base 
(names furnished on request). Always 
remove old make-up before applying 





Guard the chin line against sagging by molding 
with the finger tips from the jaw bone under the 
ear, up to the temple. Never shove. Press and lift 


new, and keep the skin clean, very clean. 

If you have a dry skin, it means a 
constant battle against wind and heat 
and dry atmosphere. Always use pro- 
tective lotions during the day, and rich 
nourishing creams at night. For cleans- 
ing use creams and soap and water, and 
be sure the water has been softened. 
A western woman of 65 with a remark- 
ably fine skin says she always washes 
her face in distilled water, so be sure 
the water is right. There are special 
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Here is an end 
to toiling with toilets 


Once women scrubbed and scoured 
to achieve toilet sanitation. But no 
more. There is an easier way that 
keeps closet bowls pure and odor- 
less. Sani-Flush is simple to use and 
accomplishes cleanliness that was 
once impossible. 

Just sprinkle a bit of this anti- 
septic, cleansing powder in the bowl 
(directions on the can). Flush the 
toilet; and the job is done. The 
porcelain is spick-and-span and 
sparkling. The unseen trap that is 
impossible to clean with a brush is 
purified and safe. And Sani-Flush 
can’t harm the plumbing. 

At grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c. (Another use for Sani- 
Flush — cleaning automobile radia- 
tors. See directions on can.) 





¢ 























This Boy 
Has His 
Own 
Business 


If you want to 
know HOW he 
does it, just 
write your 
name and ad- 
dress below and mail at once to 
Dept.—201—Oct. 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


OCTOBER 


oatmeal soaps and almond meals for 
very sensitive skins (names on request). 

In India where there are harems, high 
caste women guard their beauty as their 
most priceless possession, and they use 
scented oils and herbs blended to cen- 
tury-old formulas to protect their skins 
from sun and wind. Here in the West, 
climatic conditions make it doubly 
necessary to protect the skin with oils 
and creams. Dry skins are inclined to 
wrinkle easily. 

The important thing with wrinkles is 
to fight them when they first appear. 
Pat on rich nourishing creams, and fight 
the inside enemies, such as taut nerves, 
quick temper, fatigue, insomnia. When 
we worry and live in fear, our glands 
manufacture toxins instead of the nice 
health-giving fluids they are supposed to 
make, and we look old. Double chins 
hate ice, so use it lavishly. Close mouth, 
thrust out lower jaw, and while chin is 
tense rub with ice. Also try this exer- 
cise: Stand erect and thrust out lower 
jaw. Drop head back; still keeping jaw 
out, bring the head forward and at the 
same time resist the movement by press- 
ing back on the forehead with both of the | 
hands. 

Perspiration and body odors are com- | 
mon blemishes that are often overlooked. | 
A good deodorant and frequent baths | 
are indispensable. A deodorant should | 
be used as regularly as a tooth brush— | 
and why not keep a bottle in the kitchen | 
to use after handling onions, and other | 
odorous but excellent foods? | 

The critical age of the face is said to | 
be between thirty and forty. During | 
this time we either lose or preserve our 
facial youth, so do give your skin a little 
special attention even if you have to 
neglect other things. Or try to double 
up on things. For instance, fill two 
small bowls with oil, and while you read 
your paper soak an elbow in each dish. 
The result will be lovely elbows for your 
sleeveless dresses. Next month we're 
going to give you a lot of good sugges- 
tions about hair, and we hope you’ve 
tried the hot oil shampoo we talked 




















about last month. It will do wonderful 
things for your hair. 





Questions and Answers 


I keep my nails well manicured but my hands 
always look rather red and dry. What can I do 
about this?—Miss E. B., Grants Pass, Oregon. 

Try rubbing a little warm oil into the hands, 
and each day shake the hands vigorously from the 
wrists as if you were trying to shake them off. 
Then open and shut them quickly stretching the 
fingers as wide as you can. These exercises are to 
increase circulation and keep the fingers supple. 
Always wear gloves whenever possible. 





Mrs. C. B., Los Angeles, California. 
A well-known physician says this relaxing exer- 
cise is equal to six hours of sleep if done for thirty | 
minutes. Lie flat on your back. Lift your right | 
leg about two feet from the bed, then let it down | 
slowly. When your heel is about six inches above | 
the bed drop it with a thud like a dead weight. Do | 
the same with the left leg, then with each arm, | 


then just lie quietly relaxed for as long as possible. | 


What is the best thing to do when you feel tired?— | 
| 
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GLADLY 


WAX FLOORS 


with 


DRI-BRITE 
Siquid WAX 





DRIES BRIGHT 
IN 19 MINUTES! 


No! Husbands haven’t 
changed but waxes have. 
Until recent years there 
was no way to wax floors 
without hard work. 
That’s why Dri-Brite 
flashed into popular favor so fast. It’s an 
amazing new kind of liquid wax requiring no 
rubbing or polishing. Now, waxing floors is 
no more of a task than dusting—a longer- 
lasting finish can be obtained in 19 minutes 
without any back-breaking drudgery at all. 


Cut Housekeeping Work in Half 


See for yourself how easy house cleaning can 
be. Use Dri-Brite on your kitchen linoleum, 
your hardwood, composition and painted 
floors. The leading manufacturers of flooring 
endorse and recommend it. Results guaran- 
teed as advertised in Good Housekeeping 
Magazine. Ask your local dealer today for a 
can of the original and genuine Dri-Brite 





LinoLeUM 
Hanpwood 4x 
Co om FLOOR 








| Liquid Wax. Generous trial bottle sent for 10¢. 


WARNING I Look for the magician on every 
can of Dri-Brrre. It is your assurance that you 
are getting the original and genuine Dri-Brite 
Liquid Wax. All others are substitutes. 


Semmes ets 


GENEROUS TRIAL BOTTLE 


Mracut Wax Co., 32 Front St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Send metrialbottleof DRI-BRITE Liquid 
Wax. (I enclose 10¢ to cover mailing.) 
| Send me 1 pintcan of DRI-BRITE Liquid 
L_j} Wax. (lenclose 75¢.) 
Send me 1 qt. can of DRI-BRITE Liquid 
Wax. (I enclose $1.25.) sM— 1032 





Name 





Address 





City State 























A Department for Amateur Sportsmen 


Outdoor Life in the West 


WIE the opening of the duck sea- 
son drawing near in the western 
states a few words on the painting of 
decoys would seem to be in order. When 
a beginner at the game starts out to re- 
paint his imitation ducks he wants to do 
the job right as he sees it, so he uses 
brilliant and glossy colors, while the old 
timer uses a flat paint that will not 
glisten. We don’t want our decoys to 
shine like a new auto. The novice also 
tries to get in all of the various colors 
and shades that he sees on the fully 
feathered mature birds, while the ex- 
perienced wild fowler merely attempts 
to get the general color scheme of the 
birds on his wooden blocks, so his job 
is an easy one while the other fellow 
makes quite a task of it. I know one 
chap who hunts canvasbacks and blue- 
bills as well as sprig and teal, and when 
he had finished buying paints for his 
decoys he had 16 different cans of color. 
For the ducks named only five colors are 
needed. 

The hunter of canvasbacks and blue- 
bills will:need white, black and red, and 
these can be manipulated best if bought 
in the form of white lead ground in oil, 
red lead in the same form, and a small 
can of flat black. In mixing the colors 
plenty of turpentine and very little oil 
is used, for it is the oil that makes the 
paint glisten. By thinning the white 
lead principally with “turps” the result- 
ing paint will be chalky white. All of the 
paint should be quite thick rather than 
thin, then only one coat will be required. 

As a general rule only the drakes need 
be painted. Unlike human ladies, the 
lady ducks require very little paint, for 
they are always drab, inconspicuous 
creatures that wear neutrally colored 
feathers. 


For Canvasback Decoys 


For male canvasbacks a coat of thick 
white is applied on the back, on the 
sides and underneath. The white parts 
of all of the wooden blocks are finished 
before any other color is used, and this 
should be carried well up toward the 
breast and back toward the tail, for it 
is the white portions of decoys that can 
be seen at great distances, and we want 
plenty of it to show. When all of the 
white parts have been painted, and be- 
fore waiting for the white to dry, the 
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black parts are next taken up. The 
black breast of a drake canvasback is 
usually carried too far back by the 
novice. The black should not extend 
back farther than a line running down 
from the back of the duck’s neck, and 
the black tail should be short. Starting 
at the tip of the tail the black must be 
carried forward no more than about two 
inches, then a thin strip of black is run 
forward on each side for a distance of 
three or four inches from the tail. The 
next step is to make the faintly lined 
grayish back from which the bird gets 
its name. This can be done easily by 
wiping most of the black paint from the 
brush just used on the breast and tail 
and then running the brush lightly over 
the back to make faint black lines. For 
the head the red lead is thinned with 
plenty of turpentine and a little oil, and 
a small amount of black added to get a 
color somewhat like that of a red brick. 
When all of the heads and necks have 
had a coat of this reddish-brown color, 
the bills are then painted black and a 
faint black strip, blending with the red, 
is then run from the bill up the forehead 
and over the top of the head. 

Bluebills are painted like the “cans” 
over the body, breast and tail, but the 
head and neck is black instead of red 
and the bill is bluish instead of black. 
For the bill of a bluebill black can be 
added to the white to get a pale gray, 
which will answer the purpose as well 
as blue. 

For Pintails 


The drake pintail, or sprig, as he is 
known in the West, requires almost the 
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same colors as the male canvasback. 
The body and breast are covered with 
the thick white, the tail is painted black 
and the back and sides are stippled with 
the brush used on the tail but after most 
of the black paint has been removed 
from the brush. The back of the sprig 
is a darker gray than that of the canvas- 
back. The whole back can be painted 
with a gray made by adding a little black 
to white, though the same gray effect 
can be obtained by stippling over the 
white with black. While the back of a 
sprig is quite gray, the sides are almost 
white, so very little stippling should be 
done on the sides. The breast should be 
left a chalky white, for it is the white 
part of a sprig that can be seen at a 
distance and we want flying ducks to see 
our decoys. The color for the sprig 
heads can be made by adding black to 
the red lead until a shade somewhat like 
cinnamon is obtained, and the black and 
bluish-gray bill can be handled by add- 
ing a little black to white to get the gray. 

The bodies and heads of drake teal 
can be painted about the same as sprig, 
but the sides of the bodies are not left 
white. The gray stippling is carried 
down over the sides. The breast re- 
quires a sort of buff color if one wishes 
to be exact, but a satisfactory shade can 
be made by mixing a small amount of 
black with red lead and then adding 
white. This will not be the shade of the 
breast of a drake teal, but when the 
black spots the size of green peas are 
placed quite thickly on the breast, the 
ground color is not so important, and 
the little teal are not particular “crit- 
ters” anyhow. The green splash on each 
side of the head requires a dark green, 
about the same shade that will be used 
for the heads of mallards, if ducks of 
that kind are to be painted. 


For Mallards 


For mallards the black and white can 
be mixed to get the desired shade of gray 
for the back, and the breast can be 
painted with a shade made by adding a 
small amount of black to the red lead. 
This will not be the exact color of a 
mallard’s breast, but the ducks will not 
notice the difference at the distance at 
which they see the decoys. 

If a fellow wishes to be real fancy he 
can dab on a patch of brilliant green on 
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each side of the body of decoys that 3 
represent mallards, teal and sprig, but 
this speculum, as it is called, does not 9 $¢¢ 
show to any extent on a sprig that is : 
sitting on the water, and it is not neces- 
; when you read this 
sary to have this touch of color. Of net 
course, a hunter can go to any extreme fascinating travel book 
if he is fussy, but if he makes the blocks T ” 
appear too natural he may run into the Oh Ra er! 
same trouble as the fellow who dupli- 9 ng * 
cated each feather with all of its mark- : 
k : A Book About the National Parks 
kK. ings, and the decoys looked so natural 
th that a cat ate two of them. That’s the by 
ck story at any rate. 
th I have said nothing about glass eyes Horace M. AtsricHT 
st that are to be replaced, because they are and 
ed not needed. However, if a shooter must Frank J. TAYLOR 
a have eyes in his decoys to replace those 
g y y pla illustrated by 
1s- that have been broken, then small shoe nee "Tide Wee 
ed buttons pushed into the holes that have 
ck been filled with thick white lead will Reduced to 
ct make fine eyes. 
he If heads that have been broken are $ Former 
a to be replaced, they should be put on Price 
st with long screws. For mallards, sprig E h ai alk $2.50 
be and canvasbacks five-inch screws are re- ven the rangers read it with rens 
be quired, while 44 inch are long enough —it must be good! While the Supply Lasts 
te for bluebills and teal. Bore a hole the 
a size of the screw through the forward 
ee art of the decoy and in line with the 
: ee ee eee ee . OW you can have this 
1g neck, then with a bit slightly smaller f pie 
to than the screw bore a hole up into the outstanding book of Western travel for a fraction 
ke head. Push a screw through the hole in of its former price. You'll enjoy every line of lore 
id the body, place a head on the screw and about the once wild and woolly West, better known 
d- then seat the head rightly with a screw- in modern times as the domain of the National Parks. 
y: driver. Heads attached in this way will 
al not break as they do when put on with 
rooden dowel pi hey do not ae : , , 
re wenden dewel pane, a08 Shey : ¢¢¢ \H, Ranger!” isa volume of light, lively reading that 
ft become loose as do those attached with tl bl i £ : 
od wooden pins that swell when wet and Ras dou oe Oe cay MEN motoring, camping, 
e- later shrink when dry. hiking and trail riding in the National Parks of the West. 
sd Also an ideal gift for a friend. 
in 
of 
1g ; : 
wed Home Improvement a ROFUSELY illustrated with thirty beautiful half- 
. ur . 
re Questions Answered Rainier tones and seventy-seven lively cartoons and an 
re end-sheet holiday map of the West by Ruth Taylor 
1€ Will vou please send me the back issue of Sunset White. The co-author Frank a, Taylor is well known 
id Magazine in which appeared directions for building ; : 
t- an adobe house? An acquaintance of mine has a 4 q a) to SUNSET readers through his travel articles and the 
+} few acres near Monterey on which he claims is B22 Tae ‘Promised Lands” series. 
on some real yellow adobe clay. In exchange for some = 
n, of this acreage, I have contracted to build him an 
2d adobe house and would like all the particulars I 
of could get on it.—T. M., Oakland, California. Y a fortunate arrangement with Stanford University 
The issue of Sunset for which you Press, publishers of “Oh, Ranger!’”’, we are able to 
inquire has _ sent = “— sep- | offer this fascinating book of western travel and outing fun 
arate cover, te suggest aso that you | to SunseT readers for only one dollar (former price $2.50). 
” send to the University of California, | ‘ 
i Extension Division for their free circular Glacier 
a on “Adobe Construction.” An early $4 to Sunser readers, while the edition lasts. Clip the coupon below and send to 
issue of SuNsET Magazine will contain ye Book Department, with one dollar, TODAY. This is the book bargain of the hour! 
additional ideas for this ty - . 
d. f ; ype of con Your money and return postage refunded if you are not satisfied. 
; struction. 
at In our present home we have a fireplace of dark, | SUNSET BOOK DEPARTMENT | 
at purplish brick built out into the room from floor to | 1045 Sansome Street, San F ae " | 
ceiling. It makes the room look dark. The fireplace | oe Sener ry ee 7 ee | 
cannot be removed without damage to the house and | Enclosed is one dollar. Please send me “Oh, Ranger!” Sunset Land’s great travel book, | 
re so I am wondering if it might not be painted. If so, 1 right away. | 
yn what kind of paint and what color should I use to | | 
harmonize with the rest of the room, in which brown | Name... 2.20... 6 eee eee ee eee eee ees ae $i Ata "eave oie (ata oe marae | 
predominates?—R. B., Pleasanton, California. | ditt | 
ieee ais I OE eae REO OL MEE BA re ic! , 
: j y easy Ver pur- | NE Geiss chore as a ee as more | ae Re er 10-32 
plish brick of the fireplace with a stucco I ag a a a ca gg ee | 














Two mew 


BRIGHT SPOTS 
in the budget! 





@ IF ECONOMY is your watchword, here 
is cheering news for you. Think of buy- 
ing genuine Eveready Wireless-Electric 
Lights for less than 50 cents apiece! 

The new Eveready Spotlight Lantern, 
No. 10, is one of the most convenient 
little lights that was ever built. No big- 
ger than the palm of your hand, and an 
inch and a quarter in thickness, it fits 
easily into a coat pocket. But don’t 
think because of its size that it’s a toy! 
Press the switch and it shoots out a 
straight, sharp beam of light of sur- 
prising brilliance. The new type solid 
glass spotlight lamp acts as a lens, in- 
tensifying the light-beam and increasing 
its range. And because of the thick glass 
construction it is practically unbreakable. 

This brightly enameled little red lan- 
tern can be hung on a nail or hook wher- 
ever it’s needed, or carried in your hand. 
You'll find a dozen uses for it, indoors 
and out. At all leading stores. Only 49 
cents, complete with batteries! 


@ Then there’s a new Ever- 
eady Flashlight, No. 2639, 
that is amazingly low in 
price. It’s a handsome two- 
cell light of the fixed-focus- 
ing type, regulation size. 
The black and silver striped 
metal tube is equipped with 
cadmium (rust proof) fit- 
tings. It’s strong and sturdy 
in construction, suitable for 
all ordinary flashlight uses. 
At all leading stores, com- 
plete with batteries, for 
only 39 cents! Ribbon 
marking on case covered 
by trade-mark. 





@ Eveready Flashlight Batteries have 
longer life because of the metal top. No 
old-fashioned wax-compound seal. 


EVEREADY 


Flashlights & Batteries 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of \ and Carbon 
Union Carbide j Corporation 
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Home Improvement 
(Continued from page 43) 


and concrete wall coating, using one of 
the lighter colors, such as cream, to liven 
up the room generally. A color card on 
which suitable shades are marked is 
being sent you. 





Having just completed building operations on a 
small redwood cabin in the hills near San Fose, I am 
interested in suggestions for inexpensive and prac- 
tical curtains. Also, do you have any information 
or suggestions for a rustic, comfortable davenport or 
similar article of furniture which would blend with 
the redwood interior of the cabin?—Mrs. F. C., San 
Jose, California. 


We have sent you a pamphlet illus- 
trating some pieces of Monterey furni- 
ture which would be suitable for your 
redwood cabin. This Monterey furni- 
ture is finished in two colors, an old 
wood that would blend with the back- 
ground of your rooms, or an antique 
straw color that would be a happy con- 
trast. We have sent also samples of 
rough weave fabrics as suggestions for 
the curtains at your windows and for the 
covering on the upholstered pieces. 


I have a small, round table that has a glossy, red 
| mahogany finish. The top was badly checked from 
| the sun so I decided to refinish it. I sandpapered 
| the table, then decided that I should take off the old 
varnish which I did by using a solution of sal soda. 
I next covered the table with stain and varnish mixed, 
giving it four coats. Now that the table is dry, it 
looks rough, as if it might have had a little grit on 
the table to begin with, although I took special care 
to clean it thoroughly. What can I do now to make 
| the table top smooth?—L. F., Seattle, Washington. 


It is possible that dust settling on the 
varnish before it was dry is responsible 
for the gritty appearance of the table 
top. It is more likely, however, that the 
varnish was not really hard when you 
sandpapered the surface. The varnish, 
as we term it, “rolled up under the 
paper.” The sand probably dug into 
the fresh varnish and particles of the 
gum which had “rolled up,” came off; 
these in turn would work into the final 
coat of varnish. The thing to do now is 
to sandpaper it well, dust it off and 
apply another coat of varnish. If two 
coats are to be applied, the first one 
should be allowed to stand at least 
twenty-four hours before sanding and 
re-varnishing. Forty-eight hours will be 
even safer. 


Its’ a good ideas 





to dampen the 
paper on which 
you empty the 
dust from the 
vacuum cleaner. 
Be sure, though, 
to have a dry pa- 
per under the 
dampened one. 
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What 
Wouldn't 


You Do 
for Them 


ys you may be overlooking the most 
vital thing of all for their future 
security and happiness—MONEY. 


If you were taken away tomorrow, 
what would they have to live on? Could 
the children go on through school? 
Could mother earn enough for them? 


Life insurance is now sold by mail at 
so small a cost NO ONE need be without 
its splendid protection. We now offer 
a special old line, legal reserve life 
policy for as low as $4.13 at age 35 (other 
ages in proportion)—a policy paying 
you $1,000, with an additional $5,000 
special travel accident benefit; dis- 
ability benefits, loan values, and other 
advantages. Think of it! Ne family 
can afford to be without such protec- 
tion, at so trifling a cost. 


We sell entirely by mail, hence these 
savings—no agents’ commissions, no 
medical fees, no extras, no red tape. 
YOU save the difference. 


Mail the coupon below. We will send 
you a free sample policy which you can 
judge for yourself. If you like it, keep 
it. If you don’t, there’s not a cent of 





cost or obligation. 


For your own peace of mind, for the 
| security of those you love, get this low- 
cost protection while you CAN. Mail 
the coupon now. 


| 

| FREE! Mail this coupon TODAY for 

|sample policy and complete details. 

| Union Mutual Life Company of Iowa, (Box 201) 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Send me above described Free sample policy 
and complete details—this is not to obligate me 
| in any way. 
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From a 
Seattle Home Maker 


o often curtain tops look untidy. 

This is true even in the case of new 
curtains. The condition can be reme- 
died by a simple method—making a 
narrower heading. A half-inch heading 
stands up as a heading should, whereas 
an inch or wider heading lops over the 
rod, causing the untidy—or shall we 
say unfresh?—appearance in curtains. 

x * 

The most satisfactory tie-backs for 
ruffled curtains are shaped. They are 
wider in the center, and narrower at the 
ends. This type of tie-back holds the 
curtain more firmly in place, by sup- 
plying width where it is needed, and is 





not so likely to resemble a string as is 
a straight tie-back. 
* * | 

A room can often be made more inter- | 
esting through the introduction of hu- | 
morous notes. I saw an appealing addi- | 
tion of this sort in a living room yester- | 
day. The object was a pair of book ends, | 
made from walnut. Nestled on each | 
was a saucy little bird made from East | 
Indian nuts. Each was a colorful little | 
fellow, with a tan body, blue head, pale | 
green bill and copper topknot, quite in 
keeping with other colors in the living 
room. Try adding a note of humor to 
your home and you will add interest. 

x * 

Have you discovered the individuality 
of hanging book shelves? Grouped with 
other furniture, they form such a deco- 
rative note. Yet they are entirely prac- 
tical. I saw some attractive reproduc- 
tions the other day in walnut and maple 
wood. They had three shelves, several 
feet long, and turned spindle ends. Best 
of all, like most lovely things, they are 
now within the means of the average 
pocketbook. 

x * | 

Should you desire individuality in a 
wall hanging, take plenty of time to 
shop around. By taking her time, one 
of my friends found a beautiful piece of 
antique Turkish material. It has a soft 
copper-colored ground, embroidered in 
pewter and brass. It seems to echo the 
lovely old hand-wrought copper wood 
basket and the antique-brass lighting 
fixtures, and adds a decidedly individual | 
note to my friend’s living room. | 

* * | 
If you are looking for individual table 
mats, you will be delighted to hear about 
the new “rust prints.”” They are printed 
in rust, on cream linen, and add that 
warm color to a scheme which has here- 
tofore been hard to find in small articles. 
We found some other pretty little rust- 
colored objects in Chinatown. They 
were cups for holding salted nuts. The 
inside was gold, and the outside rust, 
with an all-over gold design. It’s fun 
eating nuts out of such attractive cups. 
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The Last Word About 


Cabins 





20 CABIN PLANS, in- 

cluding cabins of log, stone 

and frame construction. 
e°e 

100 IDEAS for building 

and decorating the vaca- 

tion home. 


ee 
RUSTIC FURNITURE 
and how to make it. 


e3°¢e 
30 CAMP RECIPES by 
Old Timers. 


e°¢@ 
CAMPING EQUIP- 
MENT. 


eh6.°e 
GRUB LISTS for hikers, 
campers and those who 
pack in. 


ee 
Care and Cooking of FISH 
GAME. 


an 


Order Today! 
The supply of books 


is going fast. Get 
yours today to avoid 
disappointment. If 
not entirely satisfied 
return the book and 
we will refund your 
money. 


SEND IN THE COUPON AND 


Order by mail or buy it over the counter from 
your book store or department store, leading 
outing supply stores or from any store of the 





IS IN THIS 


SUNSET 
CAMP 


AND 


CABIN 


BOOK 


ONTAINS hundreds of cabin ideas, 

and a wealth of plans, pictures and 
diagrams that will make it easy for you to 
build and possess the vacation home of 
your dreams ..... anda whole pack-kit 
of ideas on Western outdoor life, hunting, 
fishing, and camping... .. ideas that will 
add to the enjoyment of your outdoor life 
and save you many times the slight cost 


of the book. 
A 64-page book, pack-full of the best 


ideas collected by Sunset Magazine in 
three years from over 200,000 readers who 
have learned every angle of cabin building 
and outdoor life from practical experience. 


Whether you are building a cabin, going 
on a camping trip, packing in, or just plan- 
ning, you will want this book at once. 
Contains every trick of the old-timers’ bag, 
will add to your comfort, improve your 
camp cooking, even help you catch a few 
more fish, and increase your vacation fun 
for years to come. Order your copy today 
..... then give it up if you can. 


Cc. 


in stamps 
or coin 





Western Auto Supply Co. posrpain anywhere in USA 


if I return the book. 


pr------------- 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


1045 Sansome Street, 


YES, I want a copy of the SUNSET Camp and Cabin Book. I enclose 
50c. Please mail the book post-haste. You are to refund my money 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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This Month in 
Bay Region Gardens 


PLANT poppies now. The Iceland 
Poppy has become very popular— 
especially in the fine new shades of 
orange, yellow and pink. (The Sunbeam 
is a good strain as are also the Grendon 
hybrids.) Seeds of these should be sown 
now in the border where they are to 
flower. Use good seed and sow very 
thinly in a well-prepared soil containing 
plenty of leaf mold. Another fine poppy 
worth growing is Papaver pilosum, a per- 
ennial having large single flowers of soft 
apricot, with yellow stamens. While 
blue delphiniums are more generally 
grown here in the West we often neglect 
the scarlet cardinale native to California, 
which when grown reaches a height of 
three feet high or more. Seed of this 
native delphinium may be sown or estab- 
lished plants obtained for planting at 
this time. 

Prize pansies, envied by everyone, 
must be planted not later than this 
month if early flowers are desired. For 
super pansies, sow the seed of Geneva 
Super Giants and Jumbo strain. Violas 
are also very desirable. Among the best 
of these are Jersey Gem, Sutton’s Apri- 
cot, Blue Perfection, Jersey Jewel and 
Haslemere. Lord Nelson is a rich purple. 
Seeds of violas may be sown at this time 
in well-prepared seed beds. In a well- 
arranged garden a color scheme of solid 
colors in pansies or violas is very pleas- 
ing, giving a cheerful touch for many 
months in the year. 

Platycodons (somewhat like large 
campanulas—of lovely porcelain blue 
growing to a height of 18 inches or 
more) are of great value. Seeds of these 
may be sown now. Delphiniums may 
still be sown. Seeds of choice hybrids 
of a prize strain secured from a reliable 
source should produce some interesting 
types for next season’s flowering. Trol- 
lius (globe flowers) are not as well known 
as they deserve to be. They are valu- 
able perennials and useful as cut flowers. 
The following varieties of trollius de- 
serve a place in the garden: Golden 
Globe; Ledebouri; Goliath; Etna, and 
Lemon Queen. These all thrive in ordi- 
nary good garden loam and can easily 
be grown from seed. Pyrethrum roseum 
hybrids are very beautiful and are useful 
as cut flowers or for the border. Plant 
now. 


Chrysanthemums 


If chrysanthemums are grown in a 
very exposed position they should now 
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be covered with cheese cloth to protect 
the blooms which should be well devel- 
oped by this time. The plants should be 
carefully watched for aphis and sprayed 
with a pyrethrum, or nicotine insecti- 
cide, to keep these and other trouble- 
some pests in check. Special care must, 
however, be taken to use the insecticide 
carefully in order to avoid damaging the 
blooms. Check the ants and thus avoid 
mealy bug and aphis at the roots. 
Mulching with tobacco meal will be ad- 
vantageous and help to retain moisture. 
All the plants must be well staked. 


Dahlias 


Dahlias still need disbudding to in- 
sure large blooms. Irrigation and culti- 
vation should be thorough and given 
once a week. Before the plants finish 
blooming it will be well to mark them 
by label and also to make a note of their 
behavior. If you are growing seedlings 
such notes should cover complete details 
as to fertilizing given, etc. Any plants 
which did not come up to expectations 
can be discarded another year. Garden 
records are useful for checking all garden 
subjects—you should get the habit of 
keeping a garden note book. 


Perennial Borders 


This will be clean-up month in the 
perennial border. Hardy asters, phlox, 
delphiniums, hollyhocks and the like 
should be cut back at this time. This is 
also a good time to dig and sub-divide 
the larger clumps to fill up any existing 
spaces. Any leaves or decayed matter 
may be dug in and the border may be 
well fertilized at this season. 


Growing Plants in Windy Situations 


Those who desire to make gardens in 
windswept places often get discouraged 
at their first attempts but this should 
not be the case. Here in Central Cali- 
fornia we have many subjects hardy 
enough to withstand wind while the 
more tender varieties can be planted 
after a screen of hardy trees and shrubs 
has been established. A few of the hardy 
trees and shrubs are: Casuarina; tama- 
rix; pines; cotoneasters; cratageous; pit- 
tosporums; lyonothamnus; spruce; cy- 
press; California bay tree; California 
cherry; redwoods; Acacia latifolia; lepto- 
spermum, and privet. The last three 
named are useful subjects as a hedge and 
may be planted at this time. They will 
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By 
Albert R. Gould 


make an excellent screen or wind break. 
The distance for planting acacia or lep- 
tospermum is three to five feet apart 
according to the height and thickness 
of the screen required. Such plants in 
four-inch pots or one-gallon cans may 
be obtained from your nurseryman. 
Privet may be planted with bare roots 
but should be cut back to a few inches 
of the ground to encourage branching 
habit. Among the flowering shrubs 
which stand the wind are California lilac 
(in variety); Spanish and Scotch broom; 
heather; mock orange; spirea; deutzia, 
and flowering quince. Most hardy per- 
ennials (such as Shasta daisy; hollyhock; 
lupins; California poppies; achillea; an- 
chusa; Michaelmas daisy; phlox; gail- 
lardia; wallflowers; dianthus and geum) 
will grow in a windy situation. Hardy 
annuals one may grow are: Sunflowers; 
calendula; stocks; gilia; mignonette; 
portulaca; godetia; clarkia, and nastur- 
tium. Some of the more tender flowers 
may be planted on the protected side of 
the house or as soon as a screen hedge 
has been established. Among the hardy 
climbers for a windy situation are loni- 
cera or honeysuckle; jasmines; wistaria; 
English ivy and Boston ivy. 


Lawns 


Regular weeding, cutting and water- 
ing of the lawn are important at this 
time. Feeding will also help to produce 
dark green lawns providing the plant 
food is properly applied. We could 
write a whole lot on this plant food prob- 
lem for lawns and then not exhaust the 
subject and we could also mention a lot 
of fertilizers. However, we know that 
the more you take out of the soil the 
more you have to put back and every 
time you mow the lawn you have re- 
moved a lot of plant growth which 
required plant food to produce and this 
plant growth reduced to ashes and re- 
turned to the soil would also help. After 
each cutting the sprinklers should be 
turned on to protect the lawn from being 
burnt after its close shave. For many 
years we have observed this trouble but 
the practical gardener has found that 
regular watering builds up a lasting turf. 


I Will Help You 


Don’t forget that I am glad to help 
SUNSET readers with their garden prob- 
lems. I have gardened here in the Bay 
Region for many years and feel that I 
can discuss intelligently any phase of 
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BULB 


and 


SEEDS 


for fall planting | 





DUTCH TULIPS 
and HYACINTHS 


...- AMERICAN GROWN 
DAFFODILS NOW READY 


Now is the time to sow seed of 
Cineraria, Morse’s Extra Large 
Flowering Triumph 
mixed. 


Nemesia, 


Stocks, Perpetual, Imperial and 
Nice types all producing a very high 
percentage of fine, large, double 
flowers. 


Sweet Peas, plant as early as 
possible the Early Flowering Types 
for winter blooms. And try to plant 
the late flowering or standard 
types in November and December 
for next spring and summer blooms. 
They will produce stronger plants 
and larger flowers. 


Remember beet and carrot seed 
may be sown any day of the year 
in California. 


BUY FERRYS SEEDS 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 


500 Paul Ave., San Francisco. 
New Fall Bulb Catalogue now ready. 
Send Name and Address. Mention 
Sunset Magazine. 
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western gardening. When you write me, 


| though, be sure to put in a stamped, 
| self-addressed envelope for my reply. 


I may be rich in garden experience but 


| otherwise my budget is limited. Be 


sure, too, to state your garden questions | 


clearly and completely. I am no mind 
reader. 


Bulbs for October 
Planting 
(Continued from page 15) 


and the color range enlarged, though it 


| already gives us white, buff, yellow, 


orange, scarlet and many pinks, roses 


| and blends, some quite double, others 
| single like huge buttercups in shape. 


The flowers are excellent for cutting. In 


| the garden they are best grown in groups 


or masses, and mixtures are perfectly 
satisfactory as all the colors blend beau- 
tifully. They much prefer a light, sandy 
loam to any of the heavy clay or adobe 


| soils, and in California do better with 
| only morning sun than inits all-day glare. 


In cooler climates give them full sun. 
Soak the little tooth-shaped tubers for 
two or three hours and then plant them 


about three inches deep and eight or ten | 
inches apart, with prongs pointing down. | 


In warm climates they need no protec- 
tion, but in Oregon and Washington 


they had better be given a good covering | 
| of peat moss or leaves for winter shelter; | 


| in really severe climates they cannot be 


safely planted until spring, which greatly | 


reduces their value as they do best 
where they flower while it is still cool. 
The many failures in growing these 


| ranunculus are not due to culture but 
| to the fondness of birds for their young 





leaves, a passion I might almost call it, 
so great that in some gardens they never 


ground. Where these conditions are met 
the best thing to do is to cover the 
patches or beds with chicken wire of 
small enough mesh to keep the birds out 
and high enough above the ground. A 
very good gardener tells me that he has 
found an early spraying with arsenate 
of lead effective in discouraging their 
attentions. After the tops have made 
some growth and become tougher the 
birds leave them alone. Though the 
purchase of the dried roots is the easiest 
way to get these ranunculus and the 
only way to have them next spring, it is 
worth while noting that they are just 
as easy to raise from seed as Primula 
malacoides or winter-flowering stocks, 
and if sown in midsummer they will 
flower profusely next spring. 


' Its a good. idea~ 





when washing 
wool blankets, to 
dry them on cur- 
tain stretchers. 
This prevents 
shrinking. 


| allow a shoot to appear above tthe | 
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A Special VALUE— 


20 Large, Double-Nose 


NARCISSUS 
BULBS 


A Complete Narcissus Garden 
id 85 


’ 
Sunset’s 
legion of garden-making readers 
will recognize this as an out- 
standing value. These large, 
true-to-name bulbs have been 
selected to give you a succession 
of blooms, lasting from Febru- 
ary until the middle of April. 
We know of no other garden 
investment which will give you 
so much beauty at so little cost. 
Representatives of all impor- 
tant types are included: 

SOLIEL D’OR; 
GOLDEN SCEPTRE; 
SPRING GLORY; 
KING ALFRED; 
BARII CONSPICUUS; 
LAURENS KOSTER; 
LORD KITCHENER; 
TRESSERVE; 
WHITEWELL; 
and JULIET. 


47 





2 each of the above, 
20 large, double-nosed 


bulbs ...... > 


Refer To Our Special 
Narcissi Collection No.1 
POSTAGE PAID TO 
THE 5th ZONE 





Imported HOLLAND 
Bulbs . . . TULIPS and 
HYACINTHS ready early 
in October. 








VIsiIT US 


AT NILES— 


See romantic “Old Adobe” and 300 
acres of living beauty. Sacramento 
people should see our new Sacra- 
mento Show Garden and Sales Yard, 
3149 Folsom Boulevard. 


CALIFORNIA 
NURSERY CO. 


Established 1865 George C. Roeding Jr. Pres. 
= NILES, CALIFORNIA 


Enclosed is $1.85 (check or money order) for which 
please send me the California Nursery Co. SPE- 
CIAL NARCISSI COLLECTION No. 1. 












































































BEWARE 


the M ystertous Stranger 


AiMost every newspaper carries 
the tragic story of another child 
lost, another home broken up, another 
frantic mother and father. And the 
pity of it is—no one ever knows where 
kidnappers will strike next. 

Where are your children now—at this 
moment? Do you know they are safe? 
. .- To keep an eye on them all the 
time is, of course, impossible. That 
is why thousands of parents have 
enclosed their yards with Cyclone 
Fence. Every hour of the day and 
night this unclimbable barrier pro- 
tects you and yours, besides bringing 
a new enjoyment of undisturbed 
home-life. 

Write for booklet showing many types 
of fence suitable for your property. 





Cyclone—not a 

“type” of fence 
B—but fence 
madeexclusively 

by nd fe clone 
m FenceCompany 
and identified by 
ME this trade mark. 


faclens ne Fence 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 


Oakland, Calif. Portland, Oregon 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 





SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED, STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
‘acific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 
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Grow Violas for Variety 


By Helen Yates Hilscher 


LL flower lovers are familiar with 

the large velvety viola clusters in 
florists’ windows but few realize that 
violas are among the hardiest and sim- 
plest of bedding flowers to raise. With 
a little care and the right fertilizer, their 
showy blossoms will grow three inches 
across, full and fluted, in the most 
exquisite pastel shades imaginable. 

Originally, the viola was a cross be- 
tween the wild English pansy and the 
ordinary little blue viola of the Swiss 
Alps. Now, after years of hybridizing, 
there are over 500 species of violas. One 
of the best-known varieties is the Radio. 

This popular Radio viola was created 
by Francis W. Davis of Lafayette 
Square, San Francisco. Among florists 
on the West Coast, he is known as “the 
viola man”—and he named his perfect 
lavender viola the Radio because at the 
time he was broadcasting on viola 
culture. 

Mr. Davis has spent his lifetime hy- 
bridizing violas and he now has 88 dis- 
tinct varieties of his own. He received 
his early horticultural training in Ireland 
with his father, considered the greatest 
viola authority in Europe, according to 
the Horticultural Dictionary, compiled 
by Nicholson of Kew Gardens. 

With his wife and lovely blonde 
daughter, Helen (who seems to be as 
ardent and expert a viola “fan” as her 
father) Mr. Davis lives in the rambling 
old-fashioned home high up on forgotten 
Lafayette Square in the heart of San 
Francisco, serenely overlooking terrace 
on terrace of violas in a waving sea of 
color in every direction. 

At a recent Garden Club Show at 
Hillsborough, California, one of the most 
arresting exhibits was Mr. Davis’ artis- 
tic “carpet of violas” spreading below 
the curving lines of a graceful iron urn. 

A few of his favorite varieties are 
listed here: 

(1) Smoke—a gorgeous reddish-pur- 
ple blossom unique for its curious curled 
petals which resemble a wisp of smoke, 
when opening. (2) Princess Alice—a 
large perfect Alice Blue blossom, dain- 
tily ruffed and feminine. One of the 
few violas with a decided fragrance— 





faintly carnation-like. (3) Bright Eyes— 
like its name—an enormous dark blue 
flower with a yellow face—as bright and 
saucy as a flower can be. (4) Radio—a 
clear lavender of fine texture, smelling 
faintly of sweet almond. Most popular 
and hardy of all violas. (5) Gnome— 
a great favorite—a huge purple flower 
with a striking pure white face touched 
with a bright yellow dot in the center. 
Nodding on a long stem it’s exactly 
like a little gnome. (6) Archbishop— 
named because its glorious royal purple 
coloring is just the shade of the arch- 
bishop’s robe—and its delicate mottled 
texture resembles the rich brocade. 
(7) Shasta—Mr. Davis’ favorite—a 
giant snow-white viola with fluted petals 
and a yellow splash in its heart—named 
after snowy-peaked Mt. Shasta. (8) 
Primrose—the pale clear yellow of the 
English primrose—finely lined with 
brown and touched with a dot of orange. 

These new Davis violas are strong and 
sturdy—easily grown all the year round 
where there is no snow. And even where 
the winters are rigorous, they are the 
last flowers blooming in the fall. 


Planting Rules 


Violas are like children, Mr. Davis 
says—‘‘They thrive best when they’re 
petted a little.” Whatever your soil, it 
should be well stirred up and mixed with 
good leaf mold and loam for drainage 
and ventilation. A bale of peat moss 
worked into your garden will do the 
same duty if your soil happens to be 
clay-like and poor. A slightly sandy 
soil mixed with leaf mold is what Mr. 
Davis uses, and about once a week, he 
applies a top dressing of “blood and 
bone” which soaks in with watering. 

Mr. Davis makes his own leaf mold— 
surprisingly—from eucalyptus leaves 
and pine needles, mixed. But every 
gardener can keep a pile of leaf mold 
“working,” from whatever green leaves 
are available, by watering it down and 
turning it over with a fork once a week. 
It should be well dried up at the end, 
and after six months, should be well 
rotted and ready for use. Pulverizing 
it, by putting it through a coarse screen, 
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juzs SEEDS 


Best for the West 


MORCROP 


FERTILIZER 


An ideal combination 
G —Lilly’s ‘Best for the 
West’ Seeds and Mor- 
crop—"‘to make your 
garden grow.” 

Lilly’s Seeds and Morcrop 
Fertilizer have years of gar- 
den experience behind 
them. Write for Lilly's fa- 
mous seed catalog, free. 


€ THE CHAS. H. LILLY CO. 
Stee Established 1885 Seattle,Wn. 





















If a wisteria vine does not bloom 





try giving it a_ severe root 
pruning. 
TRE EALARARAR AA 


‘Superior Tulips 


Finest quality Oregon-grown Bulbs: 100 choice tall stem- 

| med Cottage, Darwin and Breeder Types § 2.50 postpaid. 

Send for our descriptive catalog “Bulbs for Fall Planting” 

featuring standard and newer narcissi-daffodils, tulips, 

bulbous irises and the smaller bulbs. New lowered prices. 
CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 

Dept. D 1759 Franklin Blvd. Eugene, Oregon 








Plant calendulas now for winter 
bloom in California. 

Keep snapdragons growing rapidly 
if you would prevent rust. 








Hay Fever e e Bronchitis 


Notable discovery of eminent European physician has revo- 
lutionized the treating of Asthma, Hay Fever and Bron- 
chitis. NOT mere temporary relief, Thousands gratefully 
testify to AMAZING, LASTING results. Nothing else like 
it. NO adrenalin. NO ‘‘dope.’”” CORRECTS THE CAUSE. 


Promotes NEW, VIGOROUS health. Why suffer? Why not 
the sleep of a babe? Write today for full details. R. M. B. 
Laboratories, Inc., 2110 Alaska Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 





Soak peat moss at least three days 
before using it. 

Avoid watering the foliage of snap- 
dragons and hollyhocks. 













TO DISPLAY PICTURES 
of Presidential Nominees, use 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 

No hammer needed, and the fine steel 

points will not mar woodwork, wall 

paper or plaster walls. 


10c. Pa ckets Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia. 














Daphnes do best when neglected. 
Avoid excessive watering and 


fertilizing. 
“DEAD SURE” destroyers 


Kill burrowing animals and vermin on them. 100 per cent active; 
; economical, absolutely safe; insist on 
“DEAD SURE’’ at your dealers; if not in stock write to the 


Pacific States Fireworks Co., Los Gatos, Calif. 
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makes it more easily worked into the 
soil. 

Violas like to grow in thick clusters 
and the plants must be watched as their 
roots are likely to come to the surface 
under the spread of leaves. Work the 
roots in a little, dig around them gently, 
and cover with leaf mold or peat moss. 

Violas demand a lot of water, say, a 
sprinkling every morning and a thor- 
ough soaking once a week. Don’t 
sprinkle directly on the flowers when 
they are blooming. Mr. Davis has man- 
aged a convenient device by sticking a 
four-foot forked stick into the ground 
beside his beds, which holds the spraying 
hose high enough above the violas so 
that the fine spray falls as naturally as 
rain or mist. 


Cultural Directions 


Some other pointers that Mr. Davis 
passes on to viola lovers are that blue 
violas prefer shade which does not fade 
out their rich coloring, while apricot and 
the yellow shades love the hottest sun- 
shine and thrive beautifully in an open 
unsheltered spot. The Peggy, a low- 
growing bright blue viola, makes a solid 
carpet of growth for rock gardens. 

Of course you must keep violas picked 
every morning. They are prolific bloom- 
ers, one plant bearing as many as a 
hundred flowers at one time. 

Mr. Davis recommends the depend- 
able snail foils on the market. And once 
a month, he sprays with an insecticide, 
though aphis do not seem to bother 
violas. If you live where the fog rolls in, 
the excessive moisture is likely to speck 
the darker blossoms, in which case, a 
light dusting of plant sulphur will keep 
the flowers dry without spoiling them. 

Clumps of violas are on the market in 
early spring. When the plants are set 
out, if you divide each clump into three 
or four smaller clumps, they will develop 
new root cultures, and you really have 
several plants instead of one. 

In the fall, when the matured plants 
are ready to retire, if you'll take them 
up again, shake off the old soil and divide 
them once more into several smaller 
clumps, set them out in a new place with 
fresh soil, leaf mold, and fertilizer, they 
will begin a new crop of roots and start 
blooming all over again. In this way, 
violas, unlike most other perennials, will 
bloom practically all the year round. 
This 1s, of course, a horticultural secret 
—the stimulation of old plants by 
dividing and fertilizing. 

Viola blossoms last for five full days 
without wilting. They are an excellent 
flower for a sick room, with their cheery 
color, gentle fragrance and rich texture. 

There is no flower more rewarding! 
When you pick your first bouquet of 
fragrant giant beauties and arrange 
them in a little Chinese ginger jar or an 
old white Victorian figurine, their flower 
faces will attract more comment than 
any other favorites in your garden. 
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GARDENERS 


How would you like to receive— 
FREE—every month, an interesting 
bulletin which will give you accurate 
information on what to plant and 
how to plant it? 

Ansel W. Robison, West's largest 
bird and pet dealer, has the most 
complete garden department in San 
Francisco's shopping district. Ex- 
perts in charge of this department 
have had many years practical experi- 
ence in Northern California gardens. 
They know, intimately, all charac- 
teristics of this prolific garden section. 
And they are going to give you this 
information—monthly! 

Your name and address on the 
coupon below will place you on the 
mailing list to receive these unusual 
garden bulletins every month. Send 
the coupon now, so you will receive 
the first issue. 


BULBS For 
OCTOBER PLANTING 


All Robison bulbs are guaranteed exactly as 
represented. The sterling reputation of this 80- 
year-old house stands behind your purchase. 


Daffodils 
King Alfred (yellow) $1.75 dozen, $13.00 


hundred. Double nose mother bulb: 4 
largest and choicest obtainable. 
King Alfred, excellent quality, $1.25 
dozen, $9.50 hundred. 

Narcissus 


Grand Soleil d’Or, $1.00 dozen, $7.00 
hundred. Clear yellow with orange cup. 
Paper White (very early) 60c dozen, 
$4.00 hundred. 
Freesias 
White, 25c dozen, $1.50 hundred. 
Colors, 50c dozen, $3.00 hundred. 
Anemones 
Mixed, 50c dozen, $3.00 hundred. 
Ixias 
Mixed, 50c dozen, $3.00 hundred. 
Ranunculus 
Giant exhibition strain, 75c dozen, $5.00 
hundred. 
Early Gladiolus 
Pink, scarlet, white, peach blossom, 50c 
dozen, $3.50 hundred. 
Dutch Iris 
Yellow, white, blue, 50c dozen, $3.50 
hundred. 


den Bulletin. 


obligation. The 


monthly. 


Send coupon with your 
name and address plainly 
PRINTED. You will im- 
mediately receive, FREE, t 
first issue of Robison’s Gar- 
There is no 
bulletins 


will continue to come to you 








ANSEL W. ROBISON 


40 O'Farrell St., San Francisco, Calif. 


| 
1 
! 
Sure! I’m interested in FREE monthly information 
I 
I 
I 


abou 


order on separate sheet of paper. 


t my garden. Send your bulletin along. 


bulbs. Send check or money order and list your 


Check here if you are ordering any of the above : 
! 
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UST the other day Mrs. Gayle Clements, one of our 

SuNSET enthusiasts, wrote us a long, friendly letter in 
which she told about a rustic little camp down on the Big 
Sur River about thirty miles south of Carmel. Mrs. Clem- 
ent’s description of the wild country road and her comments 
on the cozy cabins with their friendly fireplaces and great 
view windows sold us on the idea of making a trip down 
there. So here we are, spending a glorious week-end in 
one of those very cabins, and it certainly is delightful. 

We mention this just to show the principle on which 
SuNsET Magazine is built. You who read the magazine tell 
us of your experiences in western gardening, western home- 
making and vacationing. Whenever possible we try out 
the ideas ourselves, and then pass them along through the 
pages of the magazine. That is all there is to it, but isn’t 
it a happy way to build a magazine? 

x * 


In that same letter, Mrs. Clements tells of another good 
idea worth repeating here. She says: “We have a stucco 
bungalow which we had painted six years ago. This year 
the wood trim on the house needed paint badly but the 
painter thought that the stucco did not. With freshly 
painted woodwork, however, we did not want the grimy 
stucco so we decided to do somethjng with the stucco before 
painting the trim. First we bought a good scrub brush, 
which my husband fastened to the handle of a push broom. 
He then dampened one side of the house with the hose 
and scrubbed it vigorously with the brush, making a dirty 
gray film which disappeared as if by magic under the sharp 
spray of the hose. The result was so satisfactory that we 
went over the whole house. Of course, it might not have 
worked so well if the house had been sprayed with stucco 
paint but since ours had been painted with regular oil 
paint, the washing worked fine, and we are well pleased 
with the results.” 

* * 

Those gay autumn leaves on this month’s cover remind 
us of some exquisite autumn leaf corsages sent us recently 
by Miss Kate Stapf of Burlingame. To make these corsages 
(which may be used also as table decorations) Miss Stapf 
gathers leaves from her vine of Virginia Creeper (Ampelopsis 
Henryi). Late in summer and in fall the leaves of this vine, 
you know, turn beautiful shades of yellow, brown, bronze 
and red. Being of such strong, vivid coloring they combine 
beautifully into sprays or bouquets. To form such a spray, 
take first a large green leaf of the vine as the base, then add 
others one at a time, graduating the sizes and harmonizing 
the shades. Lay each leaf flat upon the other, all faces up, 
stems together. When six or more of them have been so 
placed, wind dark thread or cord around the stems close to 
the leaves and tie the cord with a knot at the back. The 
result will be a beautiful spray suitable for a corsage or as 
a table decoration. When used as table decorations, the 
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sprays may be piled into a basket for a centerpiece or laid 
slightly overlapping to form garlands over the table. 

* * 

Judging from your many requests for free information 
about building recreation rooms, playhouses and playground 
equipment, it would seem that Sunset children are going 
to have a great time this coming year. We hope that the 
playground article in this issue will give you western parents 
still more good ideas for keeping the youngsters happy at 
home. Speaking of places to play, here is what Louise E. 
Groger of San Francisco writes us: ““The basement garage 
in which our children play was very draughty with the wind 
whistling through at the bottom and top of the doors. To 
make the room more comfortable my husband cut the 
rounded portion of old automobile tires into strips, some 
three inches wide and some an inch and a half wide. The 
larger strips he nailed to the bottom of the garage doors so 
that the strips curved inward and slide along the floor 
easily when the doors are opened. The smaller strips he put 
on the top of the doors with the curve tothe outside to close 
the crack more tightly. Our basement is now much more 
pleasant for the children on foggy and rainy days and, in- 
cidentally, our fuel bill is materially lessened.” 

* * 

We have recently had called to our attention an excellent 
collection of leaflets distributed by the Newspaper Informa- 
tion Service which acts as the Washington Information 
Bureau for a group of over 100 newspapers throughout the 
United States. There is one circular about building a 
sundial (the actual construction of the time-telling instru- 
ment); one on the care of canaries; one on the care of cats; 
and one on the construction of bird houses. If you wish any 
or all of these circulars send five cents for each one desired 
to the Newspaper Information Service Inc., 322 New York 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. As you know, we do 
not recommend books or circulars unless we feel that they 
are really worthwhile. These truly are. 

* * 

In the first paragraph on this page we talked about pass- 
ing your good ideas along to other western families through 
the medium of this neighborly western magazine. But 
please do not stop with just passing along your good ideas. 
Make it a point to tell your friends and neighbors about 
Sunset. Talk SuNsET over the garden fence and across the 
bridge table. When you meet a newcomer to the West, 
introduce to him the one magazine that will help him with 
his homing and roaming in Sunset Land. Tell the manu- 
facturers of your favorite products that you would like to 
see them. advertise their wares in SuNsET. All of this will 
help us to build a bigger, better SuNseT for you, and you 
may be sure that your help will be sincerely appreciated. 
It is our modest ambition to make Sunset the finest home 
magazine in the whole United States and, with your help, 
we know that we can do it.—The Editors. 
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... as your reward for securing 
one subscription to SUNSET MAGAZINE 


THE KITCHEN CABINET BOOK 
HIS book is a collection of hundreds of prize-winning 
recipes, reproductions of the Kitchen Cabinet pages that 

have appeared in Sunset Magazine for three years. It is a twice- 
tested selection of favorite recipes submitted by thousands of 
Western women... women who are envied by their friends 
as successful cooks and hostesses. These are the practical type 
of recipes seldom found in cook books. 


Conveniently indexed and cross-indexed, the book contains 
recipes for main and incidental dishes for every type of meal, 
with due attention to ideas for those impromptu or informal 
teas, suppers and the like which so tax the ingenuity of even 
the veteran hostess. More than that, you will find in the book 
many suggestions for complete menus which will help in the 
planning of appetizing balanced meals. 

The recipes and menus are modern, in step with the times. 
Many of them prove that good food need not be expensive. 


THE SUNSET GARDEN BOOK 
~~ is just the book you need to answer all those perplexing 
questions of what to plant and when to plant to have 
flowers around your home the year ’round. It includes the 
monumental work of Allison M. Woodman, noted garden 
authority, whose planting calendar is the only work of its kind 
prepared for Pacific Coast home garden makers. 


With the information which Mr. Woodman has collected 
during a lifetime of gardening, you, too, can have a year 
’round flower garden at no greater cost or effort than it takes 
to grow an ordinary garden! 


In addition, several gardening experts tell you how to build 
simple water gardens, how to plan rock gardens, how to start 
a cactus garden, the easy way to build inexpensive lath houses, 
what to plant in mountain gardens, in seashore gardens, and 
in shady-place gardens. 


ORE than 30,000 Sunset subscribers have one or the other of these fine books in their homes; many 

of them have both books. You too can enjoy the helpful and practical ideas which can only be 
obtained out of these two copyrighted books. You can have your choice, by securing one new or 
renewal subscription to Sunset Magazine from your friends or neighbors. Today or tomorrow, tell 
them about Sunset, explain how YOUR all-western magazine helps make home life more enjoyable, 
and modern western living more economical. Tell them that they can receive Sunset for the next 
24 months —2 years—for only $1.00. Then, fill out the coupon below, fold it around the subscription 
money you collect, and mail it all to Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


You May Have Both Books By Securing Two New Subscriptions! 


If you send two subscriptions to secure BOTH books, your own new or renewal subscription may be 
included as one of the two but you cannot secure a reward for sending your own subscription alone. 


USE THIS COUPON 


YOUR REWARD WILL BE MAILED AT ONCE 
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once, as my reward, the book checked below. 
[] The Sunset Kitchen Cabinet Book 





1045 Sansome Street 


Please enter the following 2-year subscriptions to Sunset Magazine I en- 


Ghose Bec iccesccci in payment ($1 for each 2-year subscription sent ) $1.00. Plense cond me, postpaid at ence, BOTH 
books as offered. 
Name oc ccccccccccccccccccccccccesccesoeee Name........ PTTTTTCTT TTT TTT re TT (NOTE—If you send two subscriptions, your own new or 
renewal subscription may be included, but we cannot give you 
SCC iiss cwsteedsnaneseeiwedeereeeeeeees Sereet oc. cc cscccdcecescssece eeecececeseces @ remand for sending your cane subscvipeion alow 
; . Name of Se eee 
City and State. <cccccccccccsccsvcescsesccee City and State......seeeceeeeecccereeececs aiid ati a ra 
L] I have sent you only one 2-year subscription at $1.00. Please send me at MEM ccccsaddvccasecevoeseae veevead soeeee 


[] The Sunset Garden Book 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Cl I have sent you two 2-year subscriptions at 
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SPONSORED BY GENERAL FOODS 
WE'VE GOT AHALF A MILLION DOLLARS IN ('VE BEEN LOOKING FOR YOU,TOM AND NANCY. THE COUNTERFEITERS ARE WORKING 
PHONEY MONEY HERE - WE'LL GET READY To MAKE WE'VE GOT A DETECTIVE JOB TO DO — CAN HERE — I'VE LOCATED THE LEADER — 
OUR GET AWAY TOMORROW IF OUR PLAN WORKS ») YOU COME WITH ME 9 “PHONEY PHIL” BUT | WANT TO GET THE 
a) 
y 
ee 











WHOLE GANG AND YOU CAN HELP 





A Jos ! SURE WE CAN Be 


. INSPECTOR POST - WHAT faa 











GANG OF DARING COUNTERFEITERS AND REVOLUTIONISTS 
1S TURNING OUT A FLOOD OF MONEY To BUY WARSHIPS 
AND GUNS TO OVERTHROW THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
FRIENDLY NATION OF LATINIA ——- & ww wv 














THERE'S “PHONEY PHIL;THE MOST DANGEROUS COUNTERFEITER [iB ONLY TROUBLE — I MAY LOSE YOU if WE GET INTO 

ALIVE- | WANT YOU TO SHADOW HIM ANDO SEE WHERE HE GOES JJ 5 A CROWDED STREET 

—I'LL HAVE TO STAY TWO BLOCKS BEHIND YoU- HE MAY , = 

HAVE son OF HIS GANG NEAR AND THEY'D SPOT ME, 1KNOW WHAT — we'Lt Leave A 
Se f TRAIL OF TORN-UP PAPER, SO YOU CAN 

SEE WHICH WAY WE TURN — IF “PHONEY 

PHIL” GOES INTO A HOUSE -- WE'LL 

LEAVE OUR POST TOASTIES 80x THERE 




















; _ 
THAT WAS A SWELL IDEA,NANCY,TO LEAVE A NOW LET'S WAIT AT THE NEXT | Z [-somisis WHERE "PHONEY PHIL”HANGS OUT -NOw IF! 
POST TOASTIES WHEN WE LEAVE THE 60x CORUER,ANO WATCH WHAT HAPPENS Fe DANGEROUS BAND OF COUNTERFEITERS IN PRISON TOMGHT — 
POST TOASTIES WHEN WE LEAVE THE 80x FOR WHEN INSPECTOR POST ARRIVES — } a u GH 
INSPECTOR POST TO SEE—THEY'RE TOO GOO0 TO LOSE / ' 4 wer TOM AND NANCY AND THEIR POST (ES 























. | : 
HANDS UP! you won't NEED THAT MONEY WELL,TOM AND NANCY -UNCLE SAM OWES : GEE THAT WAS A SWELL JOS ! I'M GLAD WE BELONG 
WHERE YOU ARE GOING *PHQNEY PHIL’ — YOU A VOTE OF THANKS -HES BEEN TRYING TO INSPECTOR POST'S 


IS GANG FOR YEARS — fe 
: pong — You BET! AND THESE POST TOASTIES 


HELP TO MAKE US QUICK AND STRONG 
—M-M-M! ARENT THEY KEEN! 
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OG. F. Corp., 1932 
{BOYS AND GIRLS, | WANT YOU TO BE ONE OF my 

| JUNIOR DETECTIVES, TOO — READ BELOW How TO 
|yoINn MY JUNIOR DETECTIVE CORPS —ano cer 
| A BIG, SHINY DETECTIVE BADGE AND INSTRUCTION 

| BOOK THAT TELLS ABOUT CLUES AND OUR SECRET 
(coves AND MYSTERIOUS SIGNS — 





Boys and girls! Send Inspector Post the 
coupon under his picture, and he will send 
you a big, shiny Detective’s badge and In- 
struction Book for Detectives. 


Just so Inspector Post will know that you 
are eating food that helps you to keep strong 
and alert, he asks that you also send the 
tops from two POST TOASTIES boxes. 


POST TOASTIES, you know, is full of 
quick energy. Inspector Post says these 
golden flakes are the most delicious cereal 
he has ever tasted. Extra crisp and crunchy 
because of the new Crisp-Pack package. 
And they stay crisp in milk or cream. 


®e 
DELICIOUS 


INSPECTOR POST sameceeek michices 
I want to be a detective in your Junior Detective Corps. Please send me 


a badge and instruction book. Iam sending two Post Toasties box tops. 
S-10-32 


t 
% 


NAME___ 





ADDRESS 





Be sure to ask your mother to get TWO 
packages for you. Then send the box tops 
and coupon to Inspector Post right away! 
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